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CHALLENGE 
AND A SALUTE 


Every Year... 


For twelve years, Scholastic has been 
saluting and challenging the creative stu- 
dent in the high school classroom. We 
have greeted him with the announcement 
that his work is important, that his class 
compositions are worthy of consideration 
from a board of nationally-known judges, 
that his poetry may carry the spark of 
talent in it, and may be worth print and 
popular acclaim. We have been challeng- 
ing him to send everything he writes— 
poems, short stories, essays, one-act plays, 
articles, sketches, etc.—to Scholastic 
Awards next spring, where they will be 
judged, sorted, and perhaps honored when 
the Student Achievement Number rolls off 
the press. On page 29 of this issue the 
creative student will again be saluted and 
challenged with a detailed account of the 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS. 

o 


And All Year Round... 


But the creative student does not come 
to the minds of Scholastic editors—like 
the crocus—only in spring. All year 
round we put timely articles on his desk 
in Scholastic. We furnish him with mod- 
ern reading matter—we keep him in 
touch with his writing contemporaries. We 
give him—as often as possible—two col- 
umns: THE STUDENT FORUM and 
THE ROUND TABLE, where he may 
express his opinions and see his literary 
work in print. We bind his creations in 
SAPLINGS, the only anthology of high 
school creative literary work. We offer him, 
in fact, a complete program. SCHOLAS- 
TIC AWARDS is only the crown of our 
year-round plan to stimulate and commu- 
nicate with him. 


For Every Student Who 
Wants to Write... 


The student who sends his work to the 
AWARDS, the FORUM, and the ROUND 
TABLE, need not be a genius burning 
midnight oil outside of the classroom. 
These Scholastic projects, planned to sup- 
plement and reward high school class 
work in creative writing, do not demand 
specialized labor. Any student who pro- 
duces literary work will receive attention 
and, perhaps, honor. For we believe that 
the urge to create is a part of the student 
mind—that expression plays a great part 
in the modern classroom—that the work 
being done now in your classroom is im- 
portant enough to make the world take 
notice. That is why SCHOLASTIC LIT- 
ERARY AWARDS have been going on 
for twelve years. That is why we continue 
to offer a complete program for the cre- 
ative student—all year round. 
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No Geniuses Wante 
An Ed?torial 


program. What! repeating 


How come? You can’t 


. “T’S see your 
Creative Writing? 
get more credit for it!” 

“What of it? You can, but you don’t take it.” 

“Now, look here, Jim, I’m serious, I want to know 
about this class. 
theme writing to do me for life. 
another credit, have taken all my required. 
to know something about this class you fellows get 

so steamed up about that you keep on taking it. I 


I’ve had enough composition and 
But here I am, need 
I want 


know some students win national awards in Scholas- 
tic competitions, but you haven’t won any prizes.” 

“Shoot. What do you 
want to know?” 

“Why do students like 
Bill Watson, best man we’ve 
had in football in_ three 
years ; Tom Olson, trackman ; 
Ray Holmes, who can’t talk 
anything but boats and 
there’s Mary 
family 


ships; then 


Roscoe, her whole 


went around the country 
for years with a carnival; 
and Phyllis Lander, that 
prude, always getting her 
feelings hurt—what I don’t 
get is why a bunch like that 
goes nuts over a sissy class 


in Creative Writing.” 





“Nothing of the kind. 
try coming into that class posing and writing for 


Just honest writing. You 
effect, and see what happens. They’ll see through 
your sham and insincerity quick enough. It isn’t 
hard to write honestly when you know what you are 
talking about. The reason you found your composi- 
tion class so stupid was that you wrote in generalities 
and were afraid to be honest.” 

“You said you read your things before the class 
and some read the same thing several times?” 

“That’s the best part of the class. 
the essay in the making, the idea that is behind it. 
You can criticize better. Of 
course some of the things are 


You get to see 


crude and the observations 
haphazard, but we can tell 
what he 
May even give him a 





him right there 
needs. 
subject that will sharpen his 
attention. It’s a workshop 
where the finished product 
isn’t as important as learning 
to write. 
have your sentences tight- 











It means more to 


ened, your grammar cor- 
rected, your worn-out phrases 
weeded out there in the class, 
than any amount of pretty 
red ink pictures.” 


“Well, what does the 





“You’ve answered your 
own question. These students 
have different interests and write about subjects they 
You should have heard Bill 
Say, 


know something about. 
Watson’s essay on that game with West High. 
he told us just what was going on in his mind, just 
how he felt on that line-up. I’m telling you I saw 
football from a different angle after that. There’s 
Mary Roscoe, she told us about that carnival stuff 
in her sketches, about the whole family digging in 
the sawdust after the performance to find cash for 
breakfast; they didn’t make enough some nights to 
Ray Holmes and his job he had last 
Did that boy 


sweat to give us a piece of that experience! Phyllis 


meet expenses. 
summer on a freighter was real stuff. 


isn’t such a prude now, her world’s considerably big- 
ger. She is beginning to get wise to herself.” 

“But, Jim, this sounds like true-confession stuff. 
How do they have the nerve to talk about themselves ?” 





teacher do, anyway?” 

“Mr. Maxwell is a good 
egg. He doesn’t pay a great deal of attention to 
grades. His chief interest seems to be in giving us a 
He stays in the background, but 
You get to thinking of 


chance to write. 
there isn’t much he misses. 
him as a member of the class. Of course he brings 
in more good criticism and suggestions for reading 
than the others.” 

“Have to do a lot of reading 


“No, don’t have to, but you will, once you get 


299 


interested in writing. Find yourself stale one day 
and you’ll go in for reading, and discover things you 
never saw before.” 

“T bet you older fellows are tough on newcomers?” 

“Not at all. You won’t meet any smug, high-hat 
people there. It would spoil the whole thing. Just 
sensible cooperation. Better try it.” 

“Thanks, Jim, maybe I'll take a look.” 
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ASIL DUKE LEE shut the 
front door behind him and 
turned on the dining-room 
light. His mother’s voice 

drifted sleepily downstairs: 

“Basil, is that you?” 

“No, mother, it’s a burglar.” 

“It seems to me twelve o'clock is 
pretty late for a fifteen-year-old boy.” 

“We went to Smith’s and had a 
soda.” 

Whenever a new responsibility de- 
volved upon Basil he was “a boy al- 
most sixteen,” but when a privilege 
was in question, he was “a fifteen- 
year-old boy.” 

" There were footsteps above, and 
Mrs. Lee, in kimono, descended to 
the first landing. 

“Did you and Riply enjoy the 
play?” i 

“Yes, very much.” 

“What was it about?” 

“Oh, it was just about this man. 
Just an ordinary play.” 

“Didn’t it have a name?” 

“*Are You a Mason?’” 

“Oh.” She hesitated, covetously 
watching his alert and eager face, 
holding him there. “Aren’t you com- 
ing to bed?” 

“Tm 


going to get something to 
eat. 

“Something more?” 

For a moment he didn’t answer. He 
stood in front of a glassed-in book- 
case in the living room, examining its 
contents with an equally glazed eye. 

“We're going to get up a play,” he 
said suddenly. ‘‘I’m going to write it.” 

““Well—that’ll be very nice. Please 
come to bed soon. You were up late 
last night, too, and you’ve got dark 
circles under your eyes.” 

From the bookcase Basil presently 
extracted Van Bibber and Others, 
from which he read while he ate a 
large plate of strawberries softened 
with half a pint of cream. Back in the 
living room he sat for a few minutes 
at the piano, digesting, and mean- 
while staring at the colored cover of a 
song from “The Midnight Sons.” It 
showed three men in evening clothes 
and opera hats sauntering jovially 
along Broadway against the blazing 
background of Times Square. Basil 
would have denied incredulously the 
suggestion that that was currently his 
favorite work of art. But it was. 

He went upstairs. From a drawer 















of his desk he took out a composition 
book and opened it. 


BASIL DUKE LEF 


St. Regis School 
Eastchester, Conn. 
Fifth Form French 


and on the next page, under /rregular 
Verbs: 


Present 
je connais nous 
tu connais 
il connait 


con 


He turned over another page. 
MR. WASHINGTON SQUARE 


A Musical Comedy by 
BASIL DUKE LEE 


Music by Victor Herbert 


ACT I 
(The porch of the Millionaires’ Club, near 
New York.) Opening Chorus, Leta 
and DesuTantes: 
We sing not soft, we sing not loud 


For no one ever heard an opening 
chorus. 
We are a very merry crowd 
But no one ever heard an opening 


chorus. 
We’re just a crowd of debutantes 
As merry as can be 
And nothing that there is could ever 
bore us 
We’re the wittiest ones, the prettiest ones. 
In all society 
But no one 
chorus. 


ever heard an opening 


Lema (stepping forward): Well, girls, 
has Mr. Washington Square been around 
here today? 


English Section 


The Gaptuisd Shadow 


A Story by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 






Basil turned over a page. There 
was no answer to Leilia’s question. 
Instead in capitals was a brand-new 
heading: 


HIC! HIC! HIC! 
A Hilarious Farce in One Act 
By 
BASIL DUKE LEE 
ScENE 
(A fashionable apartment near Broad- 


way, New York City. It is almost mid- 
night. As the curtain goes up there is 
a knocking at the door and a_ few 
minutes later it opens to admit a hand- 
some man in full evening dress and a 
companion. He has evidently been im- 
bibing, for his words are thick, his nose 
is red, and he can hardly stand up. He 
turns up the light and comes down cen- 
tre.) 


Stuyvesant: Hic! Hic! Hic! 
O’Hara (his companion): Begorra, you 
been sayin’ nothing else all this evening. 


Basil turned over a page and then 
another, reading hurriedly, but not 
without interest. 


Proressor Pumexin: Now, if you are 
an educated man, as you claim, perhaps 
you can tell me the Latin word for “this.” 


Stuyvesant: Hic! Hic! Hic! 

Proressor Pumpkin: Correct. Very 
good, indeed. I 

At this point “Hic! Hic! Hic!” 


came te an end in mid-sentence. On 
the following page, in just as deter- 
mined a hand as if the last two works 
had not faltered by the way, was the 
heavily underlined beginning of an- 
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English Section 





Scott Fitzger ald, Historian of Younger Generations 


COTT FITZGERALD is impor- 
tant to students of American 
literature not so much for. what 
he is writing today as for what 

his novels and short stories did in 
interpreting the younger generation 
in the unsettled and bewildered post- 
war 1920's. Those were the days 
when the term “flaming youth” was 
on every shocked tongue, when hands 
were held up in horror at the rumored 
goings-on in our colleges, and when 
many an eyebrow was raised (some 
never to come down again) at the 
general collapse of the old moralities. 

Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald, to 
give him all his names (one of his 
forefathers was the author of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’) belonged to 
this gilded generation. He was born 
in St. Paul, Minnesota (1896) and 
attended St. Paul Academy until his 
family discovered that he was using 
most of his time and all of the mar- 
gins and fly leaves of his schoolbooks 
in extra-curricular writing entirely 
foreign to the Latin and geography in 
hand. To cure this singular single- 
ness of purpose in one so young, his 
family sent him off, at the age of 
twelve, to the Newman School in 
Hackensack, N. J. Two years later, 
at Princeton, he spent his entire 
Freshman year writing an operetta 
for the Triangle Club. “To do this,” 
he says, “I failed in algebra, trig- 
onometry, co-ordinate geometry, and 
hygiene. But the Triangle Club ac- 
cepted my show; and by tutoring all 
through a stuffy August I managed 
to come back a sophomore and act in 
it as a chorus girl.” He left college 
to go to war in 1917 and did not 
graduate. He served as a lieutenant 
and aide-de-camp to a Brigadier Gen- 


r 





eral and worked on a novel 
on his free Saturday after- 
noons. Six months after this 
first novel had been turned 
down, the demobilized Fitz- 
gerald himself was turned 
down as a prospective re- 
porter by seven New York 
newspaper editors, and 
finally took a job as an ad- 
vertising man thinking up 
street-car slogans at ninety 
dollars a month. But he 
was writing all this time, of 
course, and when he sold 
two short stories to Smart 
Set, he picked up and left 
for St. Paul to write what 
turned out to be This Side 
of Paradise. 'The book was 
accepted by enthusiastic 
publishers by special de- 
livery and was an instan- 
taneous success. His next 
books (Flappers and Philos- 
ophers; The Beautiful and the 
Damned; Tales of the Jazz Age; The 
Great Gatsby; All the Sad Young 
Men) all dealt with the same flip- 
pant, hard, disillusioned generation— 
the new generation “shouting the old 
cries, learning the old creeds, through 
a revery of long days ana nights... 
dedicated more than the last to the 
fear of poverty and the worship of 
success; grown up to find all gods 
dead, all wars fought, all faiths in 
man shaken.” 

This sorry spectacle needed just 
such an interpreter as Fitzgerald. 
Written with a new modern technique 
in the language of his generation, his 
books are a picture of a facet of our 
American scene too long neglected by 
serious writers, and important as a 





Scott Fitzgerald, with his wife, Zelda 


connecting link in the growth of 
American literature. Most of these 
stories are as dated today as a 1925 
bathing suit, but they served their 
purpose at the time, and they are 
valuable for the record. 

Last year (after a long silence) 
Fitzgerald published another novel, 
Tender Is the Night, which ran 
serially in Scribner’s. Fitagerald’s 
waiting admirers found in it the same 
power to write amazingly good prose; 
to conjure a sense of enchantment of 
people and places; to create charac- 
ters that are real and who demand 
sympathy and understanding. What 
they failed to find was much indica- 
tion that the author had realized that 
people have changed along with the 


(Concluded on page 22) 








THE CAPTURED SHADOW 
A Melodramatic Farce in ‘Three Acts 
By 
BASIL DUKE LEE 


Scene 
(All three acts take place in the library 
of the Van Bakers’ house in New York. 
Ft is well furnished with a red lamp on 
one side and some crossed spears and 
helmets and so on and a divan and a 
general air of an oriental den.) 


When the curtain rises Miss Saunpers, 
Lema Van Baxer and Esrerzta CarraGe 
are sitting at a table. Miss Saunpers is 
an old maid, about forty, very kittenish. 
Lema is pretty with dark hair. Esre.ia 
has light hair. ‘They are a striking com- 
bination. 

“The Captured Shadow” filled the rest 
of the book and ran over into several 
loose sheets at the end. When it broke 
off Basil sat for a while in thought. ‘This 
had been a season of “crook comedies” in 
New York, and the feel, the swing, the 


exact and vivid image of the two he had 
seen were in the foreground of his mind. 
At the time they had been enormously 
suggestive, opening out into a world much 
larger and more brilliant than themselves 
that existed outside their windows and 
beyond their doors, and it was this sug- 
gested world rather than any conscious 
desire to imitate “Officer 666,” that had 
inspired the effort before him. Presently 
he printed Act II at the head of a new 
tablet and began to write. 

An hour passed. Several times he had 
recourse to a collection of joke books and 
to an old Treasury of Wit and Humor 
which embalmed the faded Victorian 
cracks of Bishop Wilberforce and Sydney 
Smith. At the moment when, in his story, 
a door moved slowly open, he heard a 
heavy creek upon the stairs. He jumped 
to his feet, and trembling, but 
nothing — stirred; white moth 


aghast 
only a 


bounced against the screen, a clock struck 
the half-hour far across the city, a bird 
whacked its wings in a tree outside. 


Voyaging to the bathroom at half-past 
four, he saw with a shock that morning 
was already blue at the window. He had 
stayed up all night. He remembered that 
people who stayed up all night went crazy, 
and transfixed in the hall, he tried agoniz- 
ingly to listen to himself, to feel whether 
or not he was going crazy. The things 
around him seemed preternaturally unreal, 
and rushing frantically back into his bed- 
room, he began tearing off his clothes, 
racing after the vanishing night. Un- 
dressed, he threw a final regretful glance 
at his pile of manuscript—he had the 
whole next scene in his head. As a com- 
promise with incipient madness he got 
into bed and wrote for an hour more. 

Late that morning he was _ startled 
awake by one of the ruthless Scandinavian 
sisters who, in theory, were the Lees’ 
servants. “Eleven o’clock!” she shouted. 
“Five after!” 

“Let me alone,” Basil mumbled. “What 
do you come and wake me up for?” 

“Somebody downstairs.” He opened his 











“You ate all the cream last night,” 
“Your mother didn’t 


eyes. 
Hilda continued. 
have any for her coffee.” 


“All the cream!” he cried. “Why, I 
saw some more.” 

“It was sour.” 

“That’s terrible,” 
up. “Terrible!” 

For a moment she enjoyed his dismay. 
Then she said, “Riply Buckner’s down- 
stairs,” and went out, closing the door. 

“Send him up!” he called after her. 
“Hilda, why don’t you ever listen for a 
minute? Did I get any mail?” 

There was no answer. A moment later 
Riply came in. 

“My gosh, are you still in bed?” 

“I wrote on the play all night. I al- 
most finished Act Two.” He pointed to 
his desk. 

“That's what I want to talk to you 
about,” said Riply. “Mother thinks we 
ought to get Miss Halliburton.” 

“What for?” 

“Just to sort of be there.” 

Though Miss Halliburton was a pleas- 
ant person who combined the occupations 
of French teacher and bridge teacher, un- 
offictal chaperon and children’s friend, 
Basil felt that her superintendence would 
give the project an unprofessional ring. 

“She wouldn’t interfere,’ went on Rip- 
ly, obviously quoting his mother. “I'll 
be the business manager and you'll direct 
the play, just like we said, but it would 
be good to have her there for prompter 
and to keep order at rehearsals. The 
girls’ mothers’ll like it.” 

“All right,” Basil agreed reluctantly. 
“Now look, let’s see who we’ll have in the 


he exclaimed, sitting 


cast. First, there’s the leading man—this 
gentleman burglar that’s called The 
Shadow. Only it turns out at the end 


that he’s really a young man about town 
doing it on a bet, and not really a burglar 
at all.” 

“That’s you.” 

“No, that’s you.” 

“Come on! You're the best actor,” pro- 
tested Riply. 

“No, I’m going to take a smaller part, 
so I can coach.” 

“Well, haven’t I got to be business man- 
ager?” 

Selecting the actresses, presumably all 
eager, proved to be a difficult matter. 
They settled finally on Imogene Bissel for 
leading lady; Margaret Torrence for her 
friend, and Connie Davies for “Miss Saun- 
ders, an old maid very kittenish.” 

On Riply’s suggestion that several 
other girls wouldn’t be pleased at being 
left out, Basil introduced a maid and a 
cook, “who could just sort of look in from 
the kitchen.” He rejected firmly Riply’s 
further proposal that there should be two 
or three maids, “A sort of sewing woman,” 
and a trained nurse. In a house so 
clogged with femininity even the most um- 
brageous of gentleman burglars would 
have difficulty in moving about. 

“T’ll tell you two people we won’t have,” 
Basil said meditatively—“that’s Joe Gor- 
man and Hubert Blair.” 

“I wouldn’t be in it if we had Hubert 
Blair,” asserted Riply. 

“Neither would I.” 

Hubert Blair's almost miraculous suc- 
cesses with girls had caused Basil and 
Riply much jealous pain. 

They began calling up the prospective 
cast and immediately the enterprise re- 


ceived its first blow. Imogene Bissel was 
going to Rochester, Minnesota, to have 
her appendix removed, and wouldn’t be 
back for three weeks. 

“How about Margaret Torrence?” 

Basil shook his head. He had visign of 
Leilia Van Baker as some one rarer and 
more spirited than Margaret Torrence. 
Not that Leilia had much being, even to 
Basil—less than the Harrison Fisher girls 
pinned around his wall at school. But 
she was not Margaret Torrence. She was 
no one you could inevitably see by calling 
up half an hour before on the phone. 

He discarded candidate after candidate. 
Finally a face began to flash before his 
eyes, as if in another connection, but so 
insistently that at length he spoke the 
name. 

“Evelyn Beebe.” 

“Who?” 

Though Evelyn Beebe was only sixteen, 
her precocious charms had elevated her 
to an older crowd and to Basil she seemed 
of the very generation of his heroine, 
Leilia Van Baker. It was a little like ask- 
ing Sarah Bernhardt for her services, but 
once her name had occurred to him, other 
possibilities seemed pale. ; 

At noon they rang the Beebes’ door-bell, 
stricken by a paralysis of embarrassment 
when Evelyn opened the door herself, and, 
with politeness that concealed a certain 
surprise, asked them in. 

Suddenly, through the portiere of the 
living room, Basil saw and recognized a 
young man in golf knickerbockers. 

“IT guess we better not come in,” he 
said quickly. 

“We'll come some other time,” 
added. 

Together they started precipitately for 
the door, but she barred their way. 

“Don’t be silly,” she insisted. “It’s just 
Andy Lockheart.” 

Just Andy Lockheart—winner of the 
Western Golf Championship at eighteen, 
captain of his freshman baseball team, 
handsome, successful at everything he 
tried, a living symbol of the splendid, 
glamorous world of Yale. For a year 
Basil had walked like him and tried un- 
successfully to play the piano by ear as 
Andy Lockheart was able to do. 

Through sheer ineptitude at escaping, 
they were edged into the room. ‘Their 
plan suddenly seemed presumptuous. 

Perceiving their condition Evelyn tried 
to soothe them with pleasant banter. 

“Well it’s about time you came to see 
me,” she told Basil. “Here I’ve been 
sitting at home every night waiting for 
you—ever since the Davies dance. Why 
haven’t you been here before?” 

He stared at her blankly, unable even 
to smile, and muttered: “Yes, you have.” 

“I have though. Sit down and tell me 
why you’ve been neglecting me! I sup- 
pose you’ve both been rushing the beauti- 
ful Imogene Bissel.” 

“Why, I understand—” said _ Basil. 
“Why, I heard from somewhere that she’s 
gone up to have some kind of an appen- 
dicitis—that is—”’ He ran down to a 
pitch of inaudibility as Andy Lockheart 
at the piano began playing a succession of 
thoughtful cords, which resolved itself 
into the maxixe, an eccentric stepchild of 
the tango. Kicking back a rug and lift- 
ing her skirts a little, Evelyn fluently 
tapped out a circle with her heels around 
the floor. 


Riply 
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sofa watching her. 
tiful, with large features and bright fresh 
color behind which her heart seemed to 
be trembling a little with laughter. Her 
voice and her lithe body were always 
mimicking, ceaselessly caricaturing every 
sound and movement near by, until even 
those who disliked her admitted that 
“Evelyn could always make you laugh,” 
She finished the dance now with a false 
stumble and an awed expression as she 
clutched at the piano, and Basil and Riply 
chuckled. Seeing their embarrassment 
lighten, she came and sat down beside 
them, and they laughed again when she 
said: “Excuse my lack of self-control.” 

“Do you want to be the leading lady in 
a play we’re going to give?” demanded 
Basil with sudden desperation. “We're 
going to have it at the Martindale School, 
for the benefit of the Baby Welfare.” 

“Basil, this is so sudden.” 

Andy Lockheart turned around from 
the piano. 

“What’re you going to give—a minstrel 
show?” : 

“No, it’s a crook play named ‘The Cap- 
tured Shadow.’ Miss Halliburton is going 
to coach it.” He suddenly realized the 
convenience of that name to shelter him- 
self behind. 

“Why don’t you give something like 
‘The Private Secretary’?” interrupted 
Andy. “There’s a good play for you. 
We gave it my last year at school.” 

“Oh, no, it’s all settled,” said Basil 
quickly. “We’re going to put on this 
play that I wrote.” 

“You wrote it yourself?” exclaimed Eve- 
lyn. 

“Tes” 

“My-y gosh!” said Andy. 
play again. 

“Look, Evelyn,” said Basil. “It’s only 
for three weeks, and you’d be the leading 
lady.” 

She laughed. “Oh, no. 
Why don’t you get Imogene?” 

“She’s sick, I tell you. Listen—” 

“Or Margaret Torrence?” 

“T don’t want anybody but you.” 

The directness of this appeal touched 
her and momentarily she hesitated. But 
the hero of the Western Golf Champion- 
ship turned around from the piano with a 
teasing smile and she shook her head. 

“T can’t do it, Basil. I may have to go 
Fast with the family.” 

Reluctantly Basil and Riply got up. 

“Gosh, I wish you’d be in it, Evelyn.” 

“I wish I could.” 

Basil lingered, thinking fast, wanting 
her more than ever; indeed, without her, 
it scarcely seemed worth while to go on 
with the play. Suddenly a desperate ex- 
pedient took shape on his lips: 

“You certainly would be wonderful. 
You see, the leading man is going to be 
Hubert Blair.” 

Breathlessly he watched her, saw her 
hesitate. 

“Good-by,” he said. . 

She came with them to the door and 
then out on the veranda, frowning a 
little. 

“How long did you say the rehearsals 
would take?” she asked thoughtfully. 


He began to 


I couldn't. 


Reprinted from Taps at Reveille, by F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, copyright 1935, by permis- 
sion of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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yermis- 
jishers. 


CTIONS louder than 
words! 
If you don’t believe it, try 
this stunt on one of your 
-’ ° ° 
practical-joking friends some time. 
When you have preceded him to a 
doorway, stop, and with a bow and 
a broad sweep of your hand that in- 
vites him to go ahead of you, say 
simply, “After me!” Unless he is 
frightened by your unusual politeness, 
the chances are heavy that he will 
obey the action rather than your 
words and precede you through the 
door. 

Two boys were arguing good- 
naturedly in front of their lockers one 
day. One of them was saying earn- 
estly, “No, honestly I don’t know 
where your cap is. I haven't seen it 
since you went to class this morning. 
Honest!” The other listened in- 
tently and looked hard at his chum, 
then remarked, “If I couldn't see 
you, I might believe you. I can tell 
by your eyes and the way you are 
trying not to laugh that you know 
where it is. Come on! ‘g 


speak 


Produce ! 

Every day in the hallways of your 
school you notice examples of thought- 
less words that mean nothing if you 
can see the person who says them. 
You are hurrying to class. You bump 
into another student. Without look- 
ing at his face you hurry on, calling 
back, “Sorry,” or “Beg your pardon.” 
Are you really sorry? Are you really 
begging the other’s pardon? Your 
actions do not say that you are. They 
say, “I’m in a hurry. You ought to 
watch where you're going.” When 
you got the low grade 
in your Algebra test and 
said bravely “I don’t 
care,” what did your 
classmates think when 
you walked moodily from 
the class and avoided 
talking to anybody the 
whole morning? Maybe 
they even saw your lips 
quiver a bit. 








Actions speak 
louder than words 


Actions speak louder than words 
in this masterpiece of panto- 
mime by C. D. Gibson. The 
fame of America’s veteran illus- 
trator rests upon his incompar- 
able genius for dramatizing all 
shades of emotion by facial ex- 
Pression, action and attitudes of 
posture. 


(Reprinted from Lirz with 
permission) 
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When You Speak, 


By Irene Poole Davis, Ph.D. 








In a ninth grade English class re- 
cently, one of the students sat with 
pencil in hand “taking score” while 
other students gave oral reports of 
interesting experiences. His _ score 
pad showed a list of “points off” from 
the speaker’s total score for mov- 
ing the hands, moving the feet, turn- 
ing the head, taking a step, turning 
the body, or waving the arms. In- 
deed, if a student were to have any 
points left to his credit, he would 
have to look and act like a wooden 
soldier from whose mouth interesting 
words were supposed to come! it 
seemed cruel that the girl who wanted 
to illustrate the scene of an accident 
wasn't able to use the blackboard be- 
hind her because she would have to 
turn her back to the audience. Or 
maybe it was because she couldn’t use 
the chalk very well with her hands 
folded behind her back or stretched 
stifly at her sides. And a boy who 
was doing a fine job of illustrating 
with his hands the length of a fish his 
father caught, and with his feet the 
width of the boat into which it had 
hauled, called “out of 
order” because his position was not 


been was 
Of course such a situation is 
not common in our classrooms, but it 
is none the less pathetic. 

Before man ever uttered an intel- 
ligent word, he used action to com- 
municate with his fellow men. The 
remains of this sign language are 
recognizable today in our gestures, 
our postures, and in accepted signal 
The earliest writing that has 


good! 


codes. 





fickd 


been discovered is “sign writing.” 
Ideas are illustrated by the actions 
that are appropriate to them. The 
cave man had no difficulty in telling 
his neighbors that an enemy ap- 
proached, or that a school of fish had 
come into the river, or that he was 
going to the mountain to hunt. 

A baby learning to talk uses all 
sorts of communicative actions to ex- 
press his feelings and his wishes. 
Nobody would doubt that when he 
raises his arms he wants to be lifted 
from his crib. When he is hungry, 
he goes through the action of eating 
his fist, the blankets, neckties, aprons, 
or anything that happens to be near. 
He doesn’t say a word, but you know 
he is hungry. He reaches for the 
colored balloon to tell you that he 
wants it. When his ball. falls, he 
points and looks at the spot where he 
last saw it. You don’t have to guess 
that he likes his orange juice but 
would rather not be bothered with 
cod liver oil. 

Man’s invention of verbal language 
has made little improvement upon the 
effectiveness of the language of bodily 
movements. You would rather see a 
speaker any time than just hear him. 
If this is not true, why do you crane 
your neck to see around the person 
in front of you? The sounds of the 
speaker’s voice come just as clearly 
to your ears whether you can see him 
or not. Verbal language does substi- 
tute for the language of action when 
the speaker is not visible. It pro- 
vides subtle variations in exactness of 
meaning when expressing ideas. And 






























it does save time. But the best 
speakers combine appropriate actions 
with their words. These are the 
speakers who are most enjoyed by 
the audiences everywhere. This is 
not only because movement is the 
natural accompaniment of words, but 
because movement is more universally 
understood than words. 

Let’s think of another side of the 
question. You go to your assembly 
with keen interest in the speaker's 
topic. He twists and wrinkles his 
notes until you know he can’t read 
anything on the crumpled paper. Or 
maybe he plays with the buttons of 
his coat while you hold your breath 
for fear he will pull them all off. He 
twists his necktie until you are more 
concerned with this treatment than 
you are with the ideas he is ut- 
tering. 

You cannot listen to his words 
when he is speaking so much more 
eloquently with his actions! 

The problem of the speaker, then, 
is to control bodily movement so that 
it helps to tell what the words ex- 
press. 

Pantomime is an interesting activity 
to develop this control. A person tells 
what he wants to say with movements 
of his whole body, entirely without 
words or sound of any kind. Eyes, 
facial expressions, attitudes of pos- 
ture, laxness and tenseness of both 
big and little muscles in head, neck, 
arms, hands, trunk, legs, feet, all help 
to express shades of meaning, of 
thought and feeling. For this ac- 
tivity you need only to have an idea 
to express and your own body to ex- 
press it. 

Perhaps it would be well to begin 
with a single feeling. To make it 
very graphic, let us choose for an ex- 
ample a person with a pain in his 
side. Let us think first how a per- 
son would feel who had a very severe 
pain, say in his left side. He wouldn’t 
be very pleased, nor very enthusi- 
astic about it. He would be suffering. 
This suffering would probably draw 
up the facial muscles into a grimace; 
the big muscles of the neck and shoul- 
ders would be pulled forward as 
though in sympathy. Of course, both 
hands would be holding the spot that 
hurts most. Perhaps one hand or 
both would be rubbing the spot. The 
joints at the waist, hips, knees and 
ankles would be bent in order to make 
the body as compact as possible. If 
you are serious in your interpreta- 
tion, you will almost feel a pain in 
your side. If, on the other hand, you 
have not quite adequate control of 
your movements, you are apt to allow 
your knees and feet to imitate a 
soldier standing at attention, or to let 
your shoulders cry out loudly, “I feel 
foolish,” or to describe utter disgust 
at the silly assignment with your lips, 


or, by the twinkle in your eyes to 
challenge your best pal to see the joke 
in it all. 

Bodily control, poise, and comfort, 
are almost synonymous terms. They 
are indications of “grown-up” minds. 

If you do have difficulty in control- 
ling the movement of your body as a 
whole when you are speaking, you 
might find it helpful to study your 
attitude in sections, as it were. Take 
a large piece of cardboard or heavy 
paper, large enough to cover half of 
your body at one time. If you are 
alone, stand in front of your mirror 
and test your own interpretation. If 
several of you are working together, 
let one person hold the cardboard so 
that only one section of the body is 
seen. The others can analyze the in- 
terpretations of each part and suggest 
improvements. Ask such questions as, 





This Article 


is the first of a series of three essays 
on how young people can improve 
their speech habits. The others will 
appear in early issues. Dr. Irene 
Poole Davis is a member of the faculty 
of the University School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and is Chairman of the 
Committee for the Advancement of 
Speech Education in Elementary 
Schools, an official committee of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. Her words come, therefore, 
with the authority of an expert in this 
field, and her methods have been tried 
and enthusiastically endorsed by both 
teachers and students. 











What does his head tell us? His neck? 
His shoulders? His arms? His hands? 
Are the elbows and the chin telling 
the same thing? How do your knees 
feel? How would they show this 
feeling? Do your ankles show that 
you are strong or weak? Do your 
shoulders match your knees in what 
they are telling? 

After you have the idea of the 
whole body in action that is controlled 
and expressive of the thought and 
feeling that you want to convey, you 
will enjoy having each other guess 
what you are thinking just by watch- 
ing the pantomimic activity of your 
bodies. This is a sort of individual 
charade. Perhaps one of you will 
want to tell that he is waiting to hear 
a deep, dark secret. His muscles will 
be tense; his poise suggests alertness. 
He may be leaning forward on tip- 
toes. His hands are raised from the 
elbows (with of course attending 
movement of the shoulders) in an- 
ticipation. Perhaps one hand is ready 
to help the ear catch the whispered 
words. Eyes are wide and jaws open. 
Every inch of his body will cry out, 
“Tell me quickly. I can’t wait another 
minute.” 
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You will think of very simple ideas — 


and feelings that require sensitive 
muscular control, but that make in- 
teresting guessing. Here are some 
suggestive guesses: “You are won- 
dering what is making noise in the 
closet.” “Your shoe pinches your 
foot.” ‘You got a mild scolding last 
period.” “You are proud of the A on 
your test.” “You aren’t afraid to go 
into the dark room.” “You are impa- 
tient waiting for your friend.” ‘You 
got mud on your new shoes.” “You 
ate too much lunch.” “You wish it 
were bedtime.” “You're ashamed of 
yourself.” “You have forgotten the 
answer to that question.” 

There are a few basic rules for 
securing good bodily interpretation in 
speech. First of all, the movement 
must be natural, free, smooth, and 
controlled. It must be appropriate to 
the thought or feeling that you wish 
to express. Since we usually use 
words with the accompanying move- 
ment, the movement does not need to 
express all of the idea or feeling; it 
should be suggestive of the feeling or 
idea or mood. 

It is well to remember, too, that all 
muscular activity is controlled by the 
central nervous system in the brain 
and spinal cord; therefore the natural 
sequence of movement is from the 
center of the body outward. We can 
find a good example in the growth of 
plants. The growth is from the roots 
of the plant through the stems to the 
leaf tips or blossoms. The growth of 
the movement of pointing your finger 
to the door would begin at the center 
of your body. The process would be 
rapidly in this order: shoulder first, 
then elbow, then wrist, and each 
knuckle in turn from the palm to the 
finger tips. The first tensing as in 
awakening is at the waist. The shoul- 
ders move next, then the neck, the 
chin, and finally comes animation of 
the face and eyes. 

Relaxing, as in folding up, wither- 
ing, melting, losing consciousness, oc- 
curs in the reverse order, from the ex- 
tremities toward the center of the 
body. A person going to sleep in a 
chair would show drowsiness first in 
his eyes and in laxness of face and 
jaws. Then his head would drop, his 
shoulders would droop, and his waist 
would bend. At the same time, his 
toes, then his ankles and his knees 
would relax and the whole activity 
would meet in complete collapse at 
the hips. 

In all of your speaking experiences, 
strive for naturalness, realness, and 
appropriateness of actions to words. 
You will find that the assurance of a 
well-poised body will make you com- 
fortable when you face an audience. 
Let the scorekeeper chalk up points 
on for meaningful action that accom- 
panies your words. 
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The extracts from the poetry of Edwin 


Arlington Robinson contained in this ar- 


ticle and all of his works from which they 

are taken are published and copyrighted 

by the Macmillan Company, and are re- 
printed here by special permission. 

4 SHALL never live it down! I 
shall never live it down!” said 
the young poet, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, as he walked the 

floor of his room. President Theo- 

dore Roosevelt had just published an 
article in praise of his poetry in The 

Outlook. To amazed friends, 

Robinson explained his agitation. He 

feared that many-eyed popularity 

would now suddenly Jook toward his 


his 


poetry and then as suddenly turn 
away. He feared the danger of pre- 
mature publicity. He knew that 
durable reputations usually come 
slowly.* 

This was in 1905. Robinson then 


lived in New York “in a sordid stall 
on the fifth floor of a dreary house on 
West 23rd St.” He was almost un- 
known. Only a few readers heard 
the young poet saying: “And there 
were all the lives of human kind; and 
they were like a book that I could 
read.” Only a few were turning from 


the sugared roses of poetry, widely 
written in the early years of this cen- 
tury, to pay attention to Edwin Ar- 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Looking Back on Our 
Furst Contemporary Poet 


lington Robinson’s studies 
of the lives of humankind. 
Already in his work was 
Aaron Stark, the miser, 
“With eyes like little dol- 
lars in the dark”; and Cliff 
Klingenhagen, who “had me 
in to dine with him one day 

and after soup and 
meat, 
Cliff 


took two glasses and 


filled one with wine 

And one with wormwood. Then, 
without a sign 

For me to choose at all, he 
took the draught 

Of bitterness himself. 


There was the nameless old 
man—who seemed to bear 
all of our names—who lis- 
tened to: 





The brown, thin leaves that on 
the stones outside 
Skipped with a freezing whis- 
per. Now and then 
They stopped, and stayed there 
just to let him know 
How dead they were. 


The friends of this poetry 
were gradually multiplying, but even 
the public recommendation of the 
President of the United States did 
not greatly stimulate the sales of Rob- 
inson’s books. Robinson’s fear of 
sudden attention was wasted. His 
popularity was to arrive almost by 
inches, before it fastened his name 
firmly among the foremost poets in 
American letters. His death last 
April was mourned by many readers 
who had not heard of him before the 
1920’s. 

When Theodore Roosevelt hkark- 
ened to his poetry, Robinson was an 
inspector of a subway then under con- 
struction in New York. Poverty and 
devotion to poetry forced him to work 
at unsuitable odd jobs in order to 
live. Roosevelt offered him a clerk- 
ship in the New York Custom House, 
and Robinson accepted. He later 
spoke of himself as ‘the least efficient 
public servant who ever drew pay 
from the United States Treasury.” 
After five years the dull routine ex- 
hausted his patience and he resigned, 
preferring to be poor. At this time 
he published his fourth book, The 
Town Down the River, dedicated to 
Theodore Roosevelt, and found a 
gradually enlarging audience for his 
poetry. 


new 


By Dorothy Emerson 


Robinson was born December 22, 
1869, in Head Tide, Maine, where his 
father was a grain merchart. He 
was two or three years old when his 
father, having become the head of a 
bank at Gardiner, Maine, moved his 
family to this larger town. The name 
derived from the family of Gardiner 
whose great Tudor mansion of grey 
stone was opened to the country-side 
for annual, old-fashioned festivities. 
In such small communities people 
know each other familiarly, whether 
friends or enemies. To Robinson, 
Gardiner became the “Tilbury Town” 
of his poems, where the tortured John 
Elderdown answered: 


So the clouds may come and the rain may 
fall, 


The shadows may creep and the dead 
men crawl,— 
But I follow the women wherever they 


eall. 


And where Priscilla, the wife, threw 
her shrill anger at Llewellyn until 


One cold October afternoon 
Great fury smote the silent air; 
And then Llewellyn leapt and fled 
Like one with hornets in his hair. 


While Robinson attended 
high school, he wrote poems and 
threw them away as worthless. He 
reached twenty-one before he began 
to have faith enough in his lines to 
save them. He had two years at 
Harvard and then the illness of his 
father forced him to return home. 
From this time on the fortunes of the 
family declined, but young Robinson 
either could not or would not neglect 
his genius in order to save family 
finances. Poetry was the business of 
his life. 

In 1896, while still at Gardiner, 
Robinson issued a privately printed 
booklet of his poems, bound in blue 
paper and entitled The Torrent and 
the Night Before. In the dedication 
we find a kind of ironical thrust at 
himself for venturing to put his poems 
in shape to be read by others, for dar- 
ing to hope that anyone might be 
interested. ‘‘This book is dedicated 
to any man, woman, or critic who will 
cut the edges of it. I havé done the 
top.” 

The next year a publisher brought 
out his book, Children of the Night, 
and The Bookman commented: “The 
world is not beautiful to him, but a 
prison house.” Robinson, who seldom 


public 
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cared to speak to any publie except in 
his poems, answered: “The world is 
not a prison house, but a kind of spir- 
itual kindergarten where millions of 
bewildered infants are trying to spell 
God with the wrong blocks.” 

Almost a quarter of a century be- 
fore his contemporaries, Robinson 
brushed aside dainty mannerisms and 
stilted phrases, and flooded his poetry 
with natural speech. A sonnet on 
Reuben Bright begins: 


Because he was a butcher and thereby 

Did earn an honest living (and did right), 

I would not have you think that Reuben 
Bright 

Was any more a brute than you or I; 


Of the strange men, Stafford, we 
learn, “you found his eyes were al- 
ways on your shoes.” As if they did 
the talking when he asked you for the 
news.” Many times Robinson gave 
the thought a subtle twist enhancing 
the grave tone: 


So in a land where all days are not fair 
Fair days went on till on another day 


A thousand golden sheaves were lying 
there, 
This impressive, back - handed 


thinking became a trick that failed 
sometimes in later books. For in- 
stance, this from Amaranth! 


By the same light 
That was not light, and in a swifter way 
Than walking, they were in another house. 
It was an old house, older than houses 


are, 
And yet somehow not so near as was the 
first 
To always-coming ruin. “All these houses 
Will be, as long as there are men and 
women 
To live in them, and die,” Amaranth said; 
“And that will be as long as there are men 
And women.” 

Like most great poets, Robinson 
was ahead of his time and yet in- 
separably linked to it. The present 
age has seen an increased interest in 
the human personality, the mind and 
its motives. Psychology has become 
a subject for syndicated columns in 
newspapers. Movies show close-ups 
in which the flicker of an eye-lid be- 
trays intense inner feeling. Robin- 
son, as early as Children of the Night, 
depicted Richard Cory, the rich gen- 
tlemen, envied by all, who, “one fine 
summer night, went home and put a 
bullet through his head.” In later 
poems he delved deep into the inner 
world of desire and fear. 

The very year that Children of the 
Night attracted its small quota of 
attention, Robinson went to live in 
New York. For a long time he stayed 
in Yonkers, “in an ignominious little 
street, atilt like a house roof all full 
of cobbles, opposite a factory. It was 
the meanest little house in the mean 
street.” We suppose some table held 
his favorite books, Shakespeare and 





the Bible, Dickens and Thomas 
Hardy. For amusement he probably 
played billiards, of which he was 
fond, and read mystery and detective 
stories, of which he never grew tired. 
He supported himself as best he 
could, toiling ardently over his poetry 
“To put these little sonnet-men to 
flight.” Being shy and reserved in 
speech, slow to make friends, it was 
natural for him to learn the habit of 
isolation, and fill it with his own 
imagined people. 

After he resigned his position in 
the New York Customs, Robinson 
began to spend his summers at the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. To the writers permitted 
to dwell on this spot, filled with quiet 
cottages for creative work, the tall, 
slender figure of Robinson became fa- 
miliar. 

Robinson was a silent man, but the 
people in his poems talk at great 
length. What is possibly his master- 
piece, “Ben Jonson Entertains a 
Man from Stratford,” is a monologue. 
It opens: 

You are a friend, then, as I make it out 
Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 
Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 
As he would add a shilling to more 
shillings, 
All most harmonious, 
The voice of rare Ben Jonson broods 
tenderly over the enigma of his friend 
Shakespeare, whom he loves “this side 
idolatry.” His talk, careless and yet 
full of care, in its warm humanity 
shows us the two most famous friends 
who ever loved books in England. 
We notice smilingly that though Ben 
Jonson entertains with his talk, it 
is the man from Stratford who pays 
for their beer. Jonson ruminates on 
Shakespeare: 


I came on him unseen down Lambeth 
way 
And on my life I was afeer’d of him, 


He gloomed and mumbled like a soul from 


‘Tophet 
* * 
Said I, by way of cheering him, “What 
ails ye?” 
“I think I must have come down here to 
think,” 


Says he, and pulls his little beard; . 
“Your fly will serve as well as anybody, 
And what’s his hour? He flies and flies 
and flies, 
And in his 
appearance; 


flys mind has a_ brave 


And then your spider gets him in her 
net, 

And eats him out, and hangs him up to 
dry, 


That's Nature, the kind mother of us all. 


When Robinson reached back into 
centuries more legendary than histori- 
eal, and told again those Arthurian 
tales of Lancelot, Guinevere, and 
Merlin, he captivated a new audience. 
Those figures drew from him, as 
though their ancient dress had powers 
beyond our ordinary clothes, the 
sensuously beautiful phrases usually 
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absent from his earlier poems. T'rig- 
tram, the sales of which would have 
gratified a successful novelist, is the 
most important of his Arthurian 
poems. The story pivots upon the 
mutual love of Tristram, Prince of 
Lyonesse, “‘with kingdoms at his feet, 
like scattered gold for him to leave or 
take,” and Isolt of Ireland, with vio- 
let eyes, the wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall. Even in the age of legends 
Robinson is the subtle analyst of 








human grief; and his analyses move 
in the grave beauty of such verse as: 


He wandered on, 
And the green grass was music as he 
walked— 

Until beyond it there were trees again, 
And through them was the sea, still silver- 
white, 

And flashing as 
looked, 

He saw dark eyes and hair and a white 


before. Wherever he 


face 
That was not white, but was the color of 
love; 


After “the shining knife that ceased 
to shine” murders Tristram, his story 
of love ended, there lingers, like the 
sorrowful echo of a finished song, the 
other Isolt, of Brittany, wife of Tris- 
tram, whom he married more in pity 
than love. Knowing he is dead across 
the sea, watching white birds flying, 
watched them there till even her 

thoughts were white, 
And there was nothing alive but white 
birds flying, 
Flying, and always flying, and still flying, 
And the white sunlight flashing on the sea, 


She 


Although the conversations are too 
long-drawn, and the story moves al- 
most too slowly and intensely for the 





reader’s emotions to remain at the 
required high pitch, it is always mas- 
terly verse. 

Tristram, like the Collected Poems 
and The Man Who Died Twice, won 
the Pulitzer Prize. Of Robinson's 
later books, one critic has observed 
that an admirer of Robinson must 
re-read them constantly in order to 
keep them distinct in his mind. He 
seemed to be writing one story again 
and again. The poet himself is said 
to have expressed to several friends, 
not long before his death, the belief 
that his work as a poet was done. 

Many critics and most readers of 
poetry place Robinson at the very 
top of Twentieth Century American 
poets. Those who do not, neverthe- 
less, grant him a place among the 
leading four or five. 

Robinson never made any display 
of gratification in his late success, but 
once, while busy autographing books, 
he paused at the lift of his pen, every 
stroke of which meant money to him 
at that moment, and turned to his 
intimate friend, Percy MacKaye, to 
say briefly (and surely with satisfac 
tion), ‘““This is not like the old days, 
Percy.” 













Con: 
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64—65 
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Quotation-Crostic No. 2 


By Marie A. Toser 


CLOSING DATE, OCT. 28, 1935 


Directions: To solve this puzzle, you 
must guess twenty-four words, the defini- 
tions of which are given in the column 
headed Definitions. Write the letters of 
the words in the column headed Words 
and also, letter by letter, in the corre- 
spondingly numbered spaces on_ the 
Quotation Diagram. The spaces are al- 
ways on the right of their numbers. Each 
word in the Quotation Diagram is on a 
separate line, some long words requiring 
two lines. 

The numbers in the Quotation Diagram 
correspond with the order of the words 
in the quotation, reading from top to bot- 
tom, first in the left-hand column, then in 


DEFINITIONS 


the center column, then in the right-hand 
column. When all spaces have been filled 
in you will have a prose quotation by a 
tamous writer. 

The first letter in each word of the 
Word column, reading from top to bot- 
tom, spell the name of the author and the 
title of the book from which the quotation 
has been taken. 

In this puzzle, nine D’s have been in- 
serted in the Quotation Diagram, taking 
the place (in parentheses) of the spaces 
after their numbers. 

For complete instructions regarding the 
contest and a list of prizes offered, see 
September 21, Scholastic, P. 12. 


Worpbs 


Cheeks; jaws 
Unlimited and universal power 


Possessing or requiring great 
strength 

In no way or manner 

Who is ‘“You’re a better man 
than I am—” 

Friend of Caesar 

Aversion; dislike 

Passed sentence upon 

Sways; falters 

Words in imitation of natural 
sounds 

Master of the art of discourse 


Ancient capital of upper Egypt 
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109—155—100—38—133a— 

174—135—78—125—88—41—-42—_63— 
95—116—69— 

168—160—73—8—1 10—46— 1 50 —22—67- 


181—134—80—1 14—140— 
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171—169—83—1 12—101—146—173—148- 
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LITERARY LEADS 


“Worse Than Arnold” is what Burton 
J. Hendrick calls one Edward Bancroft 
who sold us out to the British during 
our own Revolution. This revelation of 
a new and hidden chapter in our history 
appears in the October Atlantic. Ban- 
croft was, by the way, a crony of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The author calls it 
“perhaps the most calamitous instance of 
misplaced confidence in American history.” 
Also recommend are “The Meaning of 
Literary Prizes” by Edward Weeks, and 
“I Was Fired From Hick College,” by 
Wendell Brooks Phillips, in the same 
issue. 

« 

Read “Close Harmony” in the October 
American Mercury if you’re interested in 
a highly successful experiment in making 
amateur music in the home (as against 
so much of the made-to-order radio kind). 
Singing in choral groups is one of the best 
ways to get to really know music, of 
course, and to understand it. James 
Cain, the author, contends that “what the 
bottom has dropped out of is not good 
music, but bad.” 


“Reporter’s Heaven” on the editorial 
page of the September 21 Saturday Re- 
view of Literature explains and discusses 
the difference between news and _ litera- 
ture, and points out that one of the 
things wrong with fiction today is the 
modern tendency to treat life as a news 
story, instead of thinking of it as an 
interpretation endeavoring “to give an 
intelligible shape to the complex called 
life.” 

«© 

The announcement of the publication of 
T. E. Lawrence’s entire Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom has caused a great stir among 
his admirers and adversaries. You can 
get a sound idea of the great value of this 
book (literary, not military) from Henry 
Seidel Canby’s piece about it in the Sept. 
28 Saturday Review. He calls it “The Last 
Great Puritan” and discusses and evalu- 
ates the mysterious Lawrence and his ac- 
complishments from a new angle. Also 
in this issue you'll find a review of Edgar 


Lee Masters’ new book on Vachel Lind- 
say. It’s called “An American Tragedy” 
and is written by a man who knew 


Lindsay and who calls him the greatest 
poet since Whitman. 
* 


Supplementary reading on Poet Robin- 
son: My House of Life; by Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse (Houghton Mifflin); and two 
biographies, both named Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, one by Ben Ray Redman 
(McBride), and the other by Mark Van 
Doren (Lit. Guild of America). 








QUOTATION DIAGRAM 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 
By A. E. Housman 


There comes a time in life when nothing 
in poetry suits us so well as the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. Ever since Fitz- 
gerald put it into Victorian English each 
generation as it reaches this age re-dis- 
covers these disillusioned stanzas, drip- 
ping with the sweetness and the sadness 
' of life, and takes them to heart like the 
‘ boy in Eugene O'Neill's play, “Ah Wil- 
derness!” When you are in the same 
frame of mind I hope you also come upon 
this slender little book of poems by A. E. 
Housman. 

It does not have a continuous story; 
the brief lyrics are held together only by 


being in the same mood—an emotion 
shading from wistful regret to bitter 
resignation. But how lovely they are! 


How they speak to the spirit just at the 
time when so different a world is rapidly 
opening that there seems something tragic 
in the very idea of growing up! Having 
lived’ through this state of mind once, 
I am now able to recognize that I rather 
enjoyed it at the time. One can afford 
to read sad poetry when one is robust and 
active and really happy, underneath. 

Everyone loves A Shropshire Lad. It 
has gone into many a knapsack for a 
long walk, and that is a high compliment 
for any book. I did not take it on my 
walking tour through Shropshire with my 
daughter, because we knew so much of 
it by heart, but we climbed Bredon Hill 
(pronounced bree-don) and watched the 
colored counties and heard the lark on 
high above us in the sky, and the haunt- 
ing verse gave us the last drop of beauty 
in the landscape. It is one of the most 
tender and tragic lyrics of our time. 

A. E. Housman is an English college 
professor, as retiring as a hermit crab. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles and Mary Beard 


Of course I don’t mean you to read 
this all in one week, even if I did put with 
it a book so slender in size. All I sug- 
gest with regard to the monumental work 
of Professor and Mrs. Beard is that you 
begin to read it this week, and then you 
will finish it in the course of time. As a 
matter of fact I finished it myself in 
three days, the year it came out, reading 
as nearly continuously as meals and sleep 
would permit. That shows you how fas- 
cinating it is if you are interested in how 
America came to be what it is. 

Its emphasis is on economic, social and 
cultural developments. Don’t look here 
for battles and military glory: you won’t 
find them. The authors call the Civil War 
the Second American Revolution and 
cheerfully give a great deal of space and 
time to showing why this is so, but when 
you actually get to the fighting you are 


taken over it in record time. This is 
because war is only the effort to solve 
by violence a problem that has been, 


for one reason or another, permitted to 
reach a deadlock. Our greatest hope for 
a future without war is that so many of 


these hard knots in international rela- 
tions can be, and have been, patiently 
untied before the sword cuts them. I be- 


lieve you will understand our country far 
better by reading this history of its great 
problems. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Willow Walk 


What Has Happened So Far 


Jasper Holt, senior paying teller of 
the Lumber National Bank, and highly 
respected by the bank officials for his 
efficiency and integrity, drives out to a 
gloomy old house near the suburb of Rose- 
bank, where, it is rumored, his brother, 
John, an eccentric recluse, lives. 

Once inside this somber dwelling, Holt 
strips off his attractive flannel suit, dons 
wrinkled shiny garments, and puts on a 
brown wig. The substantial business man 
has magically become the strange old her- 
mit, John Holt, of whom nothing is known 
except that he is writing a book on the 
Prophecies. 

Jasper Holt is leading this double life 
as part of a long and carefully thought- 
out plan to rob the bank of which he is 
a trusted employee. He carries out this 
robbery—embezzling close to %100,000— 
with a coolness and dispatch that is the 
fruit of months of cunning attention to 
details calculated to outwit the law. 

After plunging his car off a cliff to the 
bottom of a swampy lake, and doing a 
thorough job of destroying all traces of 
Jasper Holt, he tells himself confidently, 
“I’m beyond their fool law. No one can 
catch me.” 

Disguised as his fictitious brother, the 
religious fanatic, he now goes to the 
president of the bank, wearying the lat- 
ter with boring laments about Jasper 
Holt’s sin and offering his services in the 
task of bringing the fugitive to justice. 
He begs the president to come and search 
his house. Next he urges a detective from 
the bonding company to make a search. 
The detective consents, but finds the self- 
righteous zealot so tedious with his con- 
stant talk of expiating his brother’s sin, 
that he hastily abandons his sleuthing. 


Now go on with the story. 


John made one more visit to Vernon 
that day. He called on the chief of 
city police. He informed the chief that 
he had taken the bonding company’s de- 
tective through his house, but wouldn’t 
the police consent to search it also? He 
wanted to expiate The chief patted 
Jobn on the back, advised him not to feel 


responsible for his brother’s guilt and 
begged: “Skip along now—very busy.” 
As John walked to the Soul Hope 


meeting that evening, dozens of people 
murmured that it was his brother who 
had robbed the Lumber National Bank. 
His head was bowed with the shame, At 
the meeting he took Jasper’s sin upon 
himself, and prayed that Jasper would 
be caught and receive the blessed healing 
of punishment. The others begged John 
not to feel that he was guilty—-was he 
not one of the Soul Hope brethren who 
alone in this wicked and perverse gener- 
ation were assured of salyation? 

On Thursday, on Saturday morning, on 


By Sinclair Lewis 





Tuesday and on Friday, John went into 
the city to call on the president of the 
bank and the detective. Twice the presi- 
dent saw him, and was infinitely bored by 
his sermons. The third time he sent word 
that he was out. The fourth time he saw 
John, but curtly explained that if John 
wanted to help them the best thing he 
could do was to stay away. 

The detective was out all four times. 

John smiled meekly and ceased to try to 
help them. Dust began to gather on cer- 
tain candy boxes on the lower shelf of 
his bookcase, save for one of them which 
he took out now and then. Always after 
he had taken it out a man with faded 
brown hair and a wrinkled black suit, a 
man signing himself R. J. Smith, would 
send a fair-sized money order from the 
post-office at South Vernon to John Holt, 
at Rosebank—as he had been doing for 
more than six months. These money 
orders could not have amounted to more 
than twenty-five dollars a week, but that 
was even more than an ascetic like John 
Holt needed. By day John sometimes 
cashed these at the Rosebank post-office, 
but usually, as had been his custom, he 
cashed them at his favorite grocery when 
he went out in the evening. 

In conversation with the commuter 
neighbor, who every evening walked about 
and smoked an after-dinner cigar in the 
yard at the right, John was frank about 
the whole lamentable business of his 
brother’s defalcation. He wondered, he 
said, if he had not shut himself up with 
his studies too much, and neglected his 
brother. The neighbor ponderously ad- 
vised John to get out more. John let 
himself be persuaded, at least to the ex- 
tent of taking a short walk every after- 
noon and of letting his literary solitude 
be disturbed by the delivery of milk, 
meat, and groceries. He also went to 
the public library, and in the reference 
room glanced at books on Central and 
South America—as though he was planning 
to go south some day. 

But he continued his religious studies. 
It may be doubted if previous to the em- 
bezzlement John had worked very con- 
sistently on his boek about Revelation. 
All that the world had ever seen of it 
was a jumble of quotations from theologi- 
cal authorities, Presumably the crime of 
his brother shocked him into more con- 
centrated study, more patient writing. For 
during the year after his brother’s disap- 
pearance—a year in which the bonding 
company gradually gave up the search and 
came to believe that Jasper was dead— 
John became fanatically absorbed in 
somewhat nebulous work, The days and 
nights drifted together in meditation in 
which he lost sight of realities, and seemed 
through the clouds of the flesh to see 
flashes from the towered cities of the 
spirit. 

It has been asserted that when Jasper 
Holt acted a role he veritably lived it. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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O do my bit, whatever it might 

be, and to gain practical po- 

litical experience for myself 

and for the benefit of my stu- 
dents, are the reasons why I sought 
a position in our local government. 

As a background, I had several 
years of experience in church, Boy 
Scout, and Y. M. C. A. activities. 
These associations afforded oppor- 
tunity to know who’s who, and why 
in Ithaca. In 1931, I ran for alder- 
man from my ward. 

Unless you have already aligned 
yourself with a party, and worked in 
its ranks before seeking office, your 
first political move is to decide which 
party to join. I joined with the Re- 
publicans. When seeking an elective 
office, you should get the approval of 
party leaders. Legally, this is un- 
necessary. You get your name 
on the primary ballot if enough per- 
sons sign your designating petition. 
But practically, it will be easier to 
be nominated and elected, if, in ad- 
dition, you have the party leaders’ 
backing. So, I sought such support. 

In this town, aldermen are not paid. 
It is often hard therefore to find any- 
one who wants the job. No 
seemed to want it when I spoke for 
it to the leaders, so that they did not 
object to my candidacy then. But 
later, I heard of three who 
wanted it. 

In politics, do not be 
rumor, either before 


can 


one 


others 


seared by 
or after election 


Let a great deal go into one ear, and 
out the other, even when your atti 


tude gives some people the idea that 
there is nothing between to stop it. 
Two of the three 
early withdrew from the primary race, 
if indeed they ever entered it. The 
third stayed in to run against me. 
Some of those who had had no objec 
tion to my when I an 
nounced it, backed him. 

One of the two rumored candidates 


other candidates 


candidacy 


was a professor of engineering at Cor 
nell. When I asked an acquaintance 
of mine, this 
neighbor and colleague on the uni 


who was also Inali s 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia addressing a 
meeting of the Board of Aldermen in the 
Aldermanic Chambers, New York City. 
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Instructor in History and Civics 


Cascadilla Preparatory School, Ithaca, N. 


versity faculty, to sign my petition, 
he asked me who the other candidates 
were. I named them. When he heard 
his colleague’s name he said: “Why 
are you running when there are so 
many good men in the race?” 

“There’s no running 
there is worth 
against,” I replied. 

So, if you go into politics, do not 
be too about what people 


use unless 


someone running 


sensitive 
say to you. 

Although the party committeemen 
and women are supposed to circulate 
the designating petitions, and although 
I needed only 88 signatures to get my 
name on the ballot, I personally so- 
licited many more. Here again you 
must not be bashful or sensitive. 

In the newspapers during the elec- 
tion campaign, | emphasized that I 
had specialized in government in col- 
lege, and had a master’s degree in 
that subject. I also pointed out that 
I was*teaching history and civics at 
the local preparatory school. 

During the campaign, I promised 
only one thing: that if elected, | 
would spend one night a week visit- 


I did. ‘They 


ing my constituents. 


appreciated it, even though many of 
them admitted that they pay no at- 





A Teacher Becomes an Alderman 


Why, How, and What of It? 
By EDWARD K. CAMPBELL 


r. 


am 
sure it helped me in my re-election 


tention to local government. I 


last fall. I visited them first, be- 
cause I think an alderman should 
know his people, and they, him. 


Secondly, a teacher does not have the 
chance to mix with men on_ street 
corners and in places of business, par- 
ticularly if he belongs to no lodges or 
luncheon clubs, and his work is away 
from the center of town. I therefore 
tried to meet the men and women in 
their homes at night. 

After election, the mayor appointed 
me a member of the charter and ordi- 
nances committee. As such, I helped 
frame a law maximum and 
minimum taxicab rates, thus prevent- 
ing the cab men from overcharging 
the people. I also helped frame an 
ordinance to relieve property owners 
streets from paying an 
assessment to have these streets re- 
surfaced after they have been worn 
out mostly by the general public. 

Not as an ordinance maker, but as 
his constituents’ errand boy does an 
alderman do the most good, and get 
his most valuable experience. Here 
and there an unpaved street, a poor 
drainage situation, or a smoke nuis- 

(Concluded on page 16) 


setting 


on paved 
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Supreme Court Meets for Weighty Session 


T noon on October 7, nine men, 
dressed in heavy black silk 
robes, took their places at 
the head of an _ impressive 

court chamber. The Court-crier, 
dressed in formal attire, rapped his 
gavel, called the Court to order, and 
announced: 

“The Honorable, the Chief Justice, 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 
The lawyers before the Court bowed 
and business of the day began. 

On that day, the eyes of the na- 
tion were focused on these nine men, 
and until the last Monday in May, 
when the session ends, these Justices, 
comprising the most powerful judicial 
body in the world, will hand down 
decisions touching the welfare and 
future happiness of every person in 
the United States. Many times in 
the past, the Court’s decisions have 
had a vital bearing on the growth and 
development of this nation, but events 
of the past two years have acted to 
make its forthcoming decisions of 
even more vital importance. 

In 1933, President Roosevelt and 
his New Deal administration enacted 
emergency legislation granting strong 
Federal powers to rebuild the social 
and economic structure of a depres- 
sion-ridden nation. For two years 
the President directed the national 
drama during this time of crisis and 
further laws were enacted to strength- 
en the National government. Last 
January, the Supreme Court sud- 
denly emerged from its silence and 
made headlines when it invalidated 
the oil-production control provisions 
of the National Recovery Act—the 
first phase of the New Deal program 
to come before the Court. Then 
came a series of decisions, culminat- 
ing in the sensational decision in the 





New Deal Rulings to Date 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Rulings of the Supreme Court invalidat- 
ing acts of the present Administration. 

1. Oil-production control provisions of 
National Recovery Act. One dissenting 
vote. (Jan. 7, 1935.) 

2. Railroad Retirement Act, invalidating 
the pension system for railroad employees 
by a 5-4 decision. (May 6, 1935.) 

3. The Humphrey Case, holding the 
President had exceeded his powers in re- 
moving the late William Humphrey from 
the Federal Trade Commission. Unani- 
mous decision. (May 27, 1935.) 

4. The Frazier-Lemke Act, declaring un- 
constitutional the five year moratorium on 
farm mortgages. Unanimous decision. 
(May 27, 1935.) , 

5. The Schechter Case, declaring the 
NRA codes unconstitutional. Unanimous 
decision. (May 27, 1935.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

Ruling favorable to the Administration. 

1, The Gold Clause case in which the de- 
valuation of the dollar and the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard were upheld by 
a 5-4 decision, although the Court did 
criticize the Government’s policies. (Feb. 
18, 1935.) 











Schechter case, by which the whole 
code structure of the NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional. This ruling 
threatened the entire New Deal pro- 
gram and the President attempted to 
bolster it by the passage of new laws. 
Now, these measures face a Supreme 
Court test on their constitutionality. 
Will these laws go the way of the 
NRA, and send the whole Roosevelt 
program crashing to the governmental 
junk heap? 

While the nation awaits the Su- 
preme Court’s answer, its interest is 
further quickened by the fact that the 
Court is holding its first session in its 
new $10,000,000 home. 


The New Building 

Rising in glittering brilliance be- 
side the Congressional Library, and 
facing the Capitol, the building is ma- 
jestically simple in its Corinthian 
design. Above the columns in front 
are images of great men in our na- 
tion’s judicial history—Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, Charles Evans 
Hughes, William Howard Taft and 
Elihu Root. 

After being crowded off in the old 
Senate chamber since the Civil War 
days, the Justices now will have com- 
fortable indi- 
vidual offices, 
reading rooms 
and a library 
with space for 
220,000 law 
books. 

The Supreme 
Court chamber 
occupies the cen- 
tral portion of 
the main floor 
and will seat 300 
persons. For the 
first time, it has 
a press room. 
Thick marble 
columns line the 
side walls, and 
at the side of the 
room march the 
great law-givers 
—Menes, Hamu- 
rabi, Moses, Sol- 
omon, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Draco, 
Confucius, Oc- 
tavian, Justinian, 
Mohammed, 
Charlemagne, 
King John, St. 
Louis, Grotius, 
Blackstone, Mar- 
shall and Na- 
poleon. 

By throwing 
into discard the 
whole Roosevelt 


program, it is possible for the Court 
to make the Constitution the chief 
issue of the 1936 campaign. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sees this struggle for 
his program as a contest between 
those who would make the United 
States one nation for the solution of 
the social and economic problems, and 
those who would keep it 48 separate 
states. After the NRA decisions, he 
hinted an amendment to the constitu- 
tion might be necessary to allow the 
Federal government more power to 
regulate social and economic affairs 
for the good of all citizens. If the 
court scraps his program he may come 
out definitely in 1936 and let the 
voters decide. (See Schol., Sept. 28, 
for further material on the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution. ) 


The New Deal’s Defense 
Briefly, the New Deal seeks to do 
these things: 
1, Govern the economic system by regu- 
lation of hours, wages and labor condi- 
tions and procure security against the 


hazards of unemployment and destitute 
old age. (The NRA—already killed by 





A bird’s-eye view of the $10,000,000 U. S. 
Supreme Court building taken from the 
dome of the Capitol in Washington. 
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OCTOBER 12, 1935 


in New Temple of Law 


the Supreme Court—the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Disputes Bill, the Guffey Coal Bill, 
the Social Security Bill and the PWA slum 
clearance program, come under number 1, 
and face a Supreme Court test. (The 
Government’s power to tax, its power to 
regulate interstate commerce, interpreted 
by the Supreme Court to apply to activi- 
ties directly affecting such commerce, and 
its power to pass laws in the public wel- 
fare, will be used to defend these above 
acts before the Court.) 


2. Control production, including farm 
produce, oil and coal, either for con- 
servation or to maintain higher price 
levels and prevent over-production. (‘The 


Guffey Coal Bill, the AAA, and the oil- 
production control provisions—killed by 
the Supreme Court—are number 2 on the 
New Deal program. (Government de- 
fense will center around its power to tax, 
and power to regulate interstate com- 
merce.) 

3. Regulate distribution. (The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, to regulate the 
issuance of stock, the Public Utilities 
Act, the TVA, seeking to force rate re- 
ductions by private companies by selling 
power to cities, and the PWA’s grants 
of money to cities for power plants, are 
number 3 on this program. (Government 
defense for TVA rests on its power to 
develop navigation and control floods and 
to sell surplus power. Also involved in 
the other acts is the right to regulate 





Looking into the main chamber of the 

new Supreme Court building, showing 

bench where the Justices preside during 
trial of cases. 
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interstate commerce and _ the 
power to control interstate 
transportation and communica- 
tion.) 


Powerful interests are 
preparing to fight the Gov- 
ernment program before the 
Supreme Court. The Edi- 
son Electric Institute, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of the 
utility industry, has hired 
counsel to fight, specifically, 
the PWA, the TVA and the 
Holding Company Bill. 
Under the auspices of the 
American Liberty League, 
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a committee of 58 lawyers 
is examining the various 
New Deal laws. Already it 
has declared the Wagner- 
Connery Bill is unconstitu- 
tional. This “unofficial Su- 
preme Court” will issue 
other reports from time to time at- 
tempting to anticipate the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. (Scholastic, Sept. 
28, 1935.) 


Court. 


What Does the Court Do? 

Recent widespread publicity given 
Supreme Court decisions concerning 
the constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress has caused 
the public to for- 
get the many 
other cases which 
this Court 













































handles. There- 
fore, when some 
National leaders 
propose to limit 
the power of the 
Supreme Court 
to declare an act 
of Congress un- 
constitutional, the 
average voter or 
student is in- 
clined to say, 
“Well, what 
would be left for 
the Court todo?” 
A brief study of 
our Federal Ju- 
diciary will serve 
to answer this 
question. 

Under the con- 
stitution, two 
separate Govern- 
ments — Federal 
and State—have 
existed, each ex- 
ercising for dif- 
ferent purposes, 
powers over the 
same _ territory. 
To settle the 
possible disputes 
between the two, 





In this diagram of the judicial system of the United 
States the courts indicated by circles are Federal 
courts and can appeal cases directly to the Supreme 
Cases which begin in state or local courts can 
reach the U. S. Supreme Court only through appeal 
from the State Supreme Court, indicated by square. 


the Supreme Court was created by the 
Constitution. The Chief Justice and 
eight Associate Justices are appointed 
by the President by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and serve for life 
on good behavior. This removes them 
from political influence and makes 
their decisions as unbiased as _possi- 
ble. The Court’s much publicized 
right to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional, was not granted by the 
Constitution, but was assumed by 
Chief Justice John Marshall who 
served from 1801 to 1835. He un- 
doubtedly was our greatest Chief 
Justice and has been called ‘The 
Expounder of the Constitution.” Only 
a small percentage of laws passed are 
even considered by the Court. From 
1789 to 1935 Congress passed 24,016 
laws, and the Supreme Court declared 
only 59 laws or parts of laws uncon- 
stitutional during that period. 

Most of the Court’s work consists of 
deciding appeals from the lower 

(Concluded on page 25) 





New Deal Rulings to Come {|* 


The following New Deal acts soon will 
be tested for constitutionality by the Su- 
pbreme Court in its present session. 


1. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

‘ 2. Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
ion. 

3. The right of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to condemn land for slum 
clearance purposes. 

4. The right of the PWA to make loans 
and grants to municipalities for power 
plants. 

5. The Guffey Coal Stabilization Act. 


Other acts which are headed for almost 
certain tests before the Court. 

1. Utility Holding Company Act. 

2. Social Security Act. 

3. National Labor Relations Act. (Wag- 
ner-Connery Labor Disputes Bill.) 

4. Federal Deposit Insurance Measure 
(part of the Banking Act). Plaintiff is a 
stockholder in large bank, which pays a 
higher assessment in relation to amount of 
deposits insured than do small banks; plain- 
tiff declares this law takes property with- 
out due process of law.) 
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A Picture Primer of Economics 





Rich Man, Poor Man (Harper) 
is the title of an interesting book 
by Omar and Ryllis Goslin. It is 
sponsored by an editorial committee 
of Stuart Chase, Harry A. Over- 
street, and Henry Pratt Fairchild 
acting for the People’s League for 
Economic Security. 

Scholastic is going to publish a 
series of charts taken from the 
book, running with them enough of 
the text to give the gist of the argu- 
ment. This material is used here 
by special permission of the authors. 











THE RICHEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 





WHITE SQUARE —_ALL THE LAND IN THE WORLD 
BLUE OBLQNG - AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ ——“ 
THE UNITED STATES 
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But coal and oil and forests and fields 
of cotton and corn and wheat are not of 
any use to people until they are changed 
into heat and light, houses and clothing, 


CHART 2 (Right) 


Horse Power EACH MALE WORKER 


In 1900 machinery 

had given every work- % 1900 
ing-man in this coun- 
try three horsepower. 
Today every working- 
man has twenty-seven 
horses of energy to 

help him. 


Coming Next Week: 


OUR POVERTY AS 
INDIVIDUALS 


"THE REST OF THE WORLD 
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The Purpose of an Economic System 


Economics is the study of man’s efforts 
to make a living. That is why everybody 
is interested in it. It is important, too, 
for everybody to understand just what an 
economic system is for, and how it works. 
Just as all the players on a football team 
must know the object of the game, and 
what they must do if they expect to win. 

Because we live in the United States, 
we are interested in seeing how our own 
economic system works, and how it affects 
all the people who live here. 

The country in which we live is the 
richest country in the world. It is rich 
not only in terms of dollars and cents but 
what is more important it is rich in all 
those things that are 
necessary for the mak- 
ing of dollars and 
cents. 


CHART 1 (Left) 


Natural Resources 


You will see that one 
man, Uncle Sam, rep- 
resents all the people 
in the United States, 
and the sixteen little 
men represent the 
people of all the 
other nations. 

We occupy only 
about one-twentieth of 
the land on the earth. 
For every person in 
the United States 
there are sixteen peo- 
ple in other countries. 
All these people— 
about two billion in 
all— must get their 
food and clothing and 
shelter in the coun- 
tries where they live. 
As a matter of fact, 
there are several coun- 
tries where there is 
not anywhere near 
enough to go around. 
It is said that three- 
fourths of the people 
in the world never get 
enough to eat. 
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So 
where all of this work can be done. 


be factories 
How 
factories do we have? Thousands 
Enough? More than enough. 


and food. there must 


many 
of them. 


OUR ENERGY HORSES 


INSTALLED HORSE POWER 
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Teacher as Alderman 
(Concluded from page 13) 


ance hurts an individual or small 
group. By contact with the proper 
officials, and by keeping after these 
officials, the alderman can sometimes 
have these undesirable conditions 
eliminated. These errands teach a 


SCHOLASTIC | 





young politician more about the prac- | 


tice of government than law-making 
will, for from them he learns first, 
many facts about human _ nature, 
without which knowledge success in 
politics is impossible. Secondly, he 
gains technical knowledge by finding 
out, for instance, what engineering 
problems the public works department 
will meet in paving a street which he 
wants improved. If one expects to go 
further in politics than local govern- 
ment, he needs these elementary les- 
sons. For this reason, young men 
with political aspirations should not 
spurn the lower offices. 

If one does not i:ttend to go beyond 
local politics, the practice of local 
government will give him more sym- 
pathy with those who governed be- 
fore him and will govern after him. 
He will become a more intelligent and 
tolerant citizen. 

As a teacher of the social sciences, 
I have been able to enrich my class 
work with practical illustrations from 
our local government. In general, I 
have got more good for my classwork 
in history and civics from my par- 
ticipation in local government, than I 
would have got from spending the 
same amount of time reading books 
on the social studies. Because meet- 
ings of the Common Council are in 
the evening, they do not interfere 
with my school work. 

I have been impressed with the 
earnestness with which both our un- 
paid and paid officials here have 
thrown themselves into their work. 
Our aldermen, serving on the finance 
and public welfare committees, for 
instance, have given whole days, some- 
times for several days in succession, 
to city government. 

The contacts I have made have 
been most enriching. On the board, 
when I entered it, were a painter, a 
grocer, a hotel proprietor, the treas- 
urer of Cornell University, and men 
representing the tobacco, gasoline 
distributing, and railroad supply busi- 
nesses. 

Because I did not enter politics to 
crusade for governmental reform, I 
have not been disillusioned, as many 
young men are who do. In fact, I 
have enjoyed the work more, each of 
the three years that I have ‘been al- 
derman. I look forward to three 
more of fruitful experience, for there 
probably has never been a more in- 
teresting time in which to govern than 
the present. 
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Can Empires Endure? 


EOPLE have been puzzled by 

the strong position which Great 

Britain has taken towards Italy 

in her dispute with Ethiopia. 
Has not England taken land all over 
the world? What right has she to 
protest a similar move on the part of 
Mussolini? 

To find the answers to these 
tions it is necessary to go back of 
the headlines, and to look in the pages 
of history. During the early periods 
of colonization in the North American 
continent three nations were supreme, 
Spain, France, and England. In the 
French and Indian Wars England was 
the victor, but the American Revolu- 
tion in tufn shifted the balance of 
power. 

Why did England want colonies in 
the New World? Because she be- 
lieved that these colonies would sup- 


ques- 


ply her with raw materials and a 
market for finished goods. The causes 
of the American Revolution can be 


traced to economic factors, for it was 
the resistance to the Act of Trade and 
the Navigation Acts more than any- 
thing else, that led to war. The mer- 
eantile theory of trade, which be- 
lieves that a nation must export more 





goods than it imports, has always been 
the basis of English policy. 

After a century of conquest we find 
many of the more advanced countries 
of the British Empire exercising a 
great deal of freedom. Canada and 
Australia decide upon their own politi- 
eal policies, but they are still impor- 
tant markets for British goods. 

The move of Mussolini endangers 
the power of England over her entire 
empire. Cut off from her colonies 
Great Britain feels that she would be 
unable to exist. Egypt, for example, 
supplies England with cotton, an im- 
portant item for the manufacture of 
cloth. With the growth of the spirit 
of nationalism it is easy to understand 
why England wants to keep Egypt. 
The same thing is true in India, the 
country has vast natural resources and 
a huge population needing manufac- 
tured goods. 

To hold her Empire the British 
must control the Mediterranean Sea, 
for it is the pathway to Africa, India, 
and Australia. Should Italy conquer 
Ethiopia it would endanger everything 
that England has gained in the past 
century. The actual area of England 
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and Wales is only 58,340 square miles, 


itt Mie 2. 


about the size of the state of Illinois. 
Yet this area supports a population 
of over 40,000,000. 

England must have world trade to 
support her population, and to pro- 
tect her ships she has built the great- 
est navy in the world. Rather than 
see her empire slip away she will fight, 
although she much prefers to act with- 
in the framework of the League of 
Nations. 

Italy has an area of 119,703 square 
miles and a population of 41,000,000, 
the country is poor in natural re- 
sources, and much of it is so moun- 
tainous that agriculture is impossible 
in some sections. 
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found and kept, and nations are will- 
ing to use force to do so. Japan 
invaded Manchuria and set up a 
puppet state. Much of the internal 
trouble in Germany can be traced to 
the loss of the German colonies at 
the close of the World War, with the 
barring of export trade and the loss 
of raw materials. 

The United States was drawn into 
the World War because she insisted 
on trading with the Allies. We have 
passed a Neutrality Bill, but in case 
of another world conflict we have 
little chance of remaining unhurt. 

We are living in a world far dif- 
ferent from that of Colonial times. 
Airplanes, radios, and machinery have 
brought the physical world close to- 
gether. The remaining problem is to 
adjust the peoples of the world to 
these changes. 

There is a ray of hope in the ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations. It 
may not be possible for it to prevent 
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Italy is in need “ie: 
of colonies to 
supply raw prod- 
ucts and a place 
for her surplus 
population. 
Great Britain, 
France and other 
nations have 
taken all of the J : 
African conti- Map showing relation of British and Italian territory 
anh ae Ws. in eastern Mediterranean. 
opia. Is it any 
wonder Mussolini wants this for him- all disputes, but it is.a new approach 
self, for it would give him empire, to international disputes. 
raw materials, and a place to send The recognition of Sir Samuel 
colonists ? Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
In the United States we are build- that all nations should have the op- - 
ing the greatest navy the country has portunity to trade freely is a new idea 
ever known. The purpose of that in international relations. Were this 
navy is to protect our country from put into practice it would not be neces- 
invasion, and to protect our trade with sary for nations to go to war and 
other nations. That trade is neces- destroy each other. Given equal rights 
sary to our prosperity for we pro- to trade and expand, Italy would not 
duce much more than we can con- peed to threaten Ethiopia. It might 
sume under capitalism. We in the then be possible for the League suc- 
United States are fortunate that we cessfully to maintain peace. 
are not hemmed in by strong nations If the League does fail, and many 
anendly to our parpurs Ge™A0>elee it willy a world wat my come 
nomic barriers at every turn. This "ep “ it — bei pie en 
very struggle for survival makes wars “© that el vent Bastar aa Se 
inevitable under the system of unre- will the “backward nations” like 
stricted trade. India and Egypt come to the fore? . 
—C. M. W. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


] y | ] The League 

ug O ar of Nations’ 

efforts to 

settle the Italio-Ethiopian dispute has 

settled down to a diplomatic tug of war 

with the League Council opposing the 
colonial ambitions of Mussolini. 

In a tense session, held September 26, 
the League Council of thirteen nations 
voted solidly to invoke Article 15 of the 
League Covenant, which pledges the na- 
tions to work for world peace and pro- 
tect member nations from attack. Under 
this article the Council will make final 
recommendations to settle the dispute, 


before Italy or Ethiopia can start war 
without immediate League punishment.) 
While the League continued plans to 
force an Italian agreement, it also planned 
to send observers to Ethiopia, at the re- 
quest of Emperor Haile Selassie, to watch 
troops movements and decide the guilt 
in case of armed conflicts. With France, 
Britain and Russia cooperating for peace, 
the dispute between Germany and Lith- 
uania, over Memel, promises further 
trouble for the League. Lithuania gained 
Memel after the World War, and Ger- 
many has campaigned bitterly to regain 
it. Lithuania is determined to _ hold 





and no __ nation 
which rejects them 
may ever legally 
attack the nation 
which accepts 
them. 

If Mussolini 
were to ignore 


Article 15 and at- 





tack Ethiopia with 
the 200,000 troops 
now massed in 
Italian Somaliland 
and Eritrea, the 
League would then 
proceed under Ar- 
ticle 16. It pro- 
vides that any 
nation disregard- 
ing Article 15 shall 
have been deemed 
to have committed 





an act of war 
against all na- 
tions, which would 
then sever all 


trade and financial relations with the ag- 
gressor nation. 

Mussolini has warned repeatedly that 
such action would mean war. With this 
in mind the League Council grimly com- 
pleted its fatal vote which may plunge 
Europe into war. The Italian delegation 
refused to attend this meeting. The vot- 
ing completed, one delegate accidentally 
bumped into a large metal waste basket 
near the lobby stairs. Down the stairs 
rolled the metal container making twelve 
clashes like the stroke of a bell, and 
banging out a climax to the tense meeting. 

In taking this crucial step the Council 
decided to revive the Committee of Five 
Nations—Britain, France, Poland, Spain 
and Turkey—whose plan Mussolini had 
rejected earlier. This committee will re- 
main in action ready to continue media- 
tion. 

The committee’s plan (Schol., Oct. 5, 
1935) provided for League assistance to 
Ethiopia with Italy dominant. Ethiopia 
agreed, but the plan was rejected by 
Mussolini who offered another proposal 
which would give Italy a strip of terri- 
tory connecting Italian Somaliland and 
Eritrea, would reorganize Ethiopia’s 
army under Italian control, and would 
give Ethiopia an outlet to the sea through 
Italian territory. Premier Laval of 
France joined with Eden of Britain and 
Litvinoff of Russia in characterizing it 
as unsatisfactory. 

Then Article 15 was invoked and both 
Ethiopia and Italy were warned that 
aggression by either before December 
would bring League action. (This demand 
was made under the provision of the 
League Covenant (Article 12) which 
states nations must agree to a truce “until 
three months after the report by the 
Council.” Since the Council declared this 
Article was considered to be in operation 
from September 4, it will be December 4 
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IL DUCE PREPARES FOR THE OVERTURE 


Memel—its only seaport—and has asked 
the League to send observers to watch 
the elections on September 29. Germany 
hopes to gain political control of Memel 
through a victory of the Nazi party in 
these elections. She has charged repeat- 
edly that Lithuania is not conducting them 


fairly. 
Meanwhile, Mussolini continued troop 
movements in East Africa and is so 


heavily involved there that withdrawal is 
practically impossible without causing 
widespread unrest in Italy, which demands 
action. The British also prepared for 
trouble by massing their fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and sending troops 
to Egypt as a precaution against the con- 
centration of Italian troops in_ the 
adjoining colony of Libya. Britain in- 
formed Italy that its navy had no “aggres- 
sive intention” but the Italian navy and 
air forces, nevertheless, have been poised 
to meet the British forces. 


For the second time 
Fcua or in the past ‘two 

months the army 
of Ecuador stepped in to dictate political 
policies in this mountainous South Amer- 
ican country, when its leaders on Sep- 
tember 27, accepted the resignation of 


President Antonio Pons and dismissed 
the Congress. Federico Paez, Minister 
of Public Works, succeeded Pons as 


President and ‘issued a decree assuming 
dictatorial powers. 

President Arroya del Rio of the 
Ecuador Senate, may oust Paez by gain- 
ing the support of other army factions. 
Del Rio is opposed to the dismissal of 
Congress and insists constitutional order 
should prevail. 

On August 20 the army arrested Presi- 
dent Jose M. Velasco Ibarra, and forced 
his resignation after Ibarra had tried to 
hold his power through drastic de- 


crees. Pons was then given the Presidency, 
but he failed to win popular support. The 
ruling class—a small part of the popula- 
tion—felt Pons was too closely associated 
with former President Ibarra. The urban 
and rural workers also have been demand- 
ing more voice in the government. 

On September 27, reports said Paez 
was still holding his position but the po- 
litical situation is very muddled and army 
factions may cause another change in 
leaders at any time. 


While Poland’s Iron 
P O a Marshal, Joseph Pil- 
sudski, was in power 


he grimly built a Fascist regime as a bul- 
wark against communism. Shortly after 
Pilsudski’s death, President Ignace Mo- 
scicki signed a new constitution which 
granted the President dictatorial powers. 
Since then, Moscicki has carried out the 
policies of Pilsudski, under the direction 
of Premier Walery Slawek and General 
Edward Rydz-Smigley, who were Pilsud- 
ski’s closest associates. 

Elections to the Diet (Sejm)—the first 
to be held under the Constitution—were 
held on September 7, and elections to the 
Senate on September 15. They initiated 
a new system, the theory of which is that 
the best men in each electoral district will 
meet and select the ablest candidates, 
from whom the voters will then choose as 
Deputies those whom they most trust. To 
carry out this plan, Premier Slawek and 
other officials appealed for a non-party 
parliament consisting of men whose claim 
to election rested on the confidence of the 
people. 

That was the theory—actually the fol- 
lowing happened. For elections to the 
Sejm the Government outlawed all opposi- 
tion parties and banned political cam- 
paigning. It asked voters to choose their 
representatives from a hand-picked list of 
candidates. The Government couldn’t lose. 
Opponents boycotted the polls and only 
40 per cent of the electorate used their 
ballot. The Government won 190 of the 
205 seats. 

In elections to the Senate on Septem- 
tember 15 the Government won 60 out 
of 64 seats. Only 
university gradu- 
ates, army officers, 
and wearers of war 
medals—less than 1 
per cent of the pop- 
ulation—could vote. 
Since President Mo- 
scicki_ will appoint 
the other one-third 
of the Senators, they 
are certain to be 
Government sup- 
porters. 

A few weeks later, 
Poland further hon- 
ored the memory of Marshal Pilsudski 
when it launched the motorship Pilsudski, 
the flagship of the country’s tiny merchant 
marine. -Carrying 790 passengers, the 
ship crossed the Atlantic from Gdynia 
the new Polish port on the Baltic, and 
docked in New York’s harbor. It is Po 
land’s first government-owned _ trans 
Atlantic liner. Since Poland was pinched 
for money she offered goods to pay fot 
the ship and struck a bargain with Italy. 
With this ship Poland hopes to increase 
her American trade. She already pur 
chases one-seventh of her goods from the 
United States, and sells over one milliop 
dollars worth of goods a year to Amer 
cans. Since 1927 the Polish merchant ma 


MOSCICKI 


, Tine has expanded from seven ships to 8 
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‘OCTOBER 12, 1935 


Coal After a six-day strike, the 

shortest in the history of 
the industry, 400,000 soft coal miners 
went back to work under a new agree- 
ment drawn up by operators and miners 
with Assistant Secretary of Labor Ed- 
ward F. McGrady as mediator. Five 
times since February the strike had been 
called and then postponed while the Presi- 
dent secured the passage of the Guffey 
Coal Stabilization Bill and appointed 
members to the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission and the Bituminous Coal 
Labor Board. These organizations were 
to settle production and wage questions, 
but they could not stop the strike. Under 
the Guffey bill, all the Board could do 
was bring the miners and operators to- 
gether for a discussion. After an all- 
night conference on September 23, the 
parley broke up in disagreement and the 
strike was on. 

The miners demanded an increase of 
10 cents a ton for cutting and loading 
coal, an increase of 50 cents a day for 
day labor, and a 15 per cent raise for 
cleaning out the mine. The operators 
offered an increase of 6 cents a ton for 
cutting and loading, 50 cents a day for 
day labor, and 10 percent for mine clean- 
ing. Under the new agreement, which 
expires on April 1, 1937, the miners got 
an increase of 9 cents for cutting and 
loading, an increase of 50 cents a day for 
day workers, raising the basic rate to 
$5.50 in the Appalachian area, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia being two of 
the principal states in this section. The 
agreement was not signed by operators 
in Virginia, Tennessee, and parts of Ken- 
tucky, and the strike continued there. 
The miners also got an increase of 10 
per cent for mine cleaning, but failed to 
get the six-hour day and five-day week, 
the new contract continuing the seven- 
hour day and five-day week as in the 
agreement of last year. The new wage 
rate means an added labor cost of only 
about 15 cents a ton on about 400,000,000 
tons of soft coal. 

The strike was the quietest of the 
usually turbulent coal area. The op- 
erators, with large supplies on hand, were 
content to close down, and the miners did 
not picket the mines. Government relief 
was tentatively promised the men, so they 
waited calmly for the settlement. 

President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers was pleased with the new 
contract. 

“It insures stability he said. 
“The wage increases were sadly needed 
by the men.” President Roosevelt de- 
clared the new agreement showed the use- 
fulness of collective bargaining through 
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the efforts of government mediators. 

Vicious competition, miserable living 
conditions, and an unstable market have 
served to make the coal industry-a chronic 
trouble spot on the American industrial 
map. Recently Malcolm Ross said in the 
New York Times, “Their industry had 
lost much of its market to oil, gas and 
water-power. The operators began cut- 
ting prices, and to keep digging costs be- 
low the ever-falling price, they made so 
Many wage-cuts that by 1932 miners were 
loading coal. for sixteen cents a ton.” To 
remedy these conditions the Guffey Coal 
Stabilization Bill was passed. 

This Act aims to do about what the 
NRA tried to accomplish, and for this 
reason its life may be snuffed out by the 
Supreme Court. The Act is based on a 
15 per cent tax on coal which is largely 
refunded to operators who support the 
provisions of the act. 
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SEC The resignation of Joseph P. 
Kennedy as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission the 
latter part of September caused business 
men to fear a change in SEC policies. 
James M. Landis, who was elevated to 
the chairmanship, (see page 23) quickly 
reassured them in his first press confer- 
ence by announcing, “Mr. Kennedy’s 
policies are the commission’s policies and 
there is no reason for changing them.” 

A Wall Street man, who made millions 
on the market, Kennedy's appointment 
over a year ago amazed _ reformers. 
Nevertheless he successfully carried out 
the job of government supervision over 
stock exchanges and the issuance of se- 
curities in a manner satisfactory to both 
the President and the financial world. 
On the business of security selling much 
of the revival of industry depends. In- 
dustries issue bonds in return for loans 
from investors and the money is spent 
on new construction. Kennedy’s task was 
to encourage the flow of this investment 
money without sacrificing the new safe- 
guards to investors, who had often been 
swindled in the past by worthless stocks. 

Though the Securities and Exchange 
Act now is functioning smoothly, Landis 
will have the difficult task of administer- 
ing the Utilities Holding Company Act. 
This act provides for government regula- 
tion of utilities, and the dissolution after 
three years of the large utility holding 
companies which now extend their opera- 
tions through networks of operating 
companies. (Schol., Sept. 21, 1935.) Two 
schools of thought have thus sprung up 
over the powers of the SEC. One favors 
the use of the SEC powers to reform 
the holding companies and eliminate the 
unnecessary ones as provided in the Act. 
The other favors giving the companies a 
chance voluntarily to conform to the 
Utilities Act. 

In a conference on September 25 the 
SEC and members of the utilities industry 
went over the forms setting forth infor- 
mation needed in the administration of 
the new act. The utilities agreed to co- 
operate but declared they were going to 
fight the law to the last legal ditch. John 
W. Davis, Democratic presidential candi- 


Typical miners, of the nation’s soft coal mining area, who won r 
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Nett. oe 


ecent strike. 


date in 1924, has been hired as counsel 
to fight the Act on constitutional grounds. 
A Supreme Court -test is expected this 


fall. SEC legal experts also are studying 
the case. 
James D. Ross of Seattle was sworn 


in as a member of the SEC September 25. 
He has been superintendent of the 
municipally owned light and power 
system of Seattle and is considered a foe 
of private utilities. Replying to this 
charge, Ross declared his record would 
show he was in favor of “a square deal 
all around.” 


* From his 
F D R. rip hom at 
H 7 €@°s 


Park, New York, President Roosevelt 
sped to Washington the latter part of 
September, to put in a few days work 
before starting on his long awaited 
western trip. 

He appointed Franklin Hoyt, famed 
juvenile court judge, to head the new 
Federal Alcohol Administration; opened 
the 1935 Mobilization for Human Needs, 
by addressing 500 welfare workers on the 
White House lawn; held the first Cabinet 
in more than a month; discussed neu- 
trality with Secretary Hull, and PWA 
allotments with Secretary Ickes. 

Since the Western journey will be a 
pre-election sight-seeing trip, with politi- 
cal sentiment one of the most important 
items to be watched, President Roosevelt 
conferred with several Democratic lead- 
ers, including Postmaster General Farley, 
just back from a western trip, and Demo- 
cratic publicity chief Charles Michelson. 
On the special train with the President 
were Secretary of the Interior Ickes and 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins. Four 
speeches will be made by the President, 
those at Boulder Dam and at the San 
Diego Exposition being considered the 
most important. His addresses may indi- 
cate the probable course of his campaign 
for re-election. After his final speech at 
San Diego the President was to board the 
cruiser Hampton, upon which he sailed 
to Hawaii last year. He expects to be 


away from the White House about a 
month and will return via the Panama 
Canal. 
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The American Legion, 

Legion holding its annual conven- 

tion at St. Louis, hoped 

to have the President as a speaker, but he 

finally declined the invitation. The Legion 

completed its work of passing resolutions 

and electing officers by naming Ray 

Murphy of Iowa as National Commander 
to succeed Frank Belgrano, Jr. 

When Congress convenes January 3, it 
appears the American Legion will rush 
that body off its feet with the cry “Bonus 
or bust.” In its closing session the Legion 
went on record unanimously for imme- 
diate cash payment of the bonus but 
roundly booed Representative Patman of 
Texas, whose bill calls for payment by 
the issuance of greenbacks. Patman’s bill 
was passed during the last session of 
Congress but defeated by a narrow mar- 
when the Senate upheld President 


gin 
Roosevelt's veto. The Legion stand is 
expected to strengthen the President’s 


hand in his fight against the Patman Bill. 
The Legion is backing the Vinson Bill 
which would pay the bonus by an appro- 
priation from the treasury. Administra- 
tion leaders apparently are resigned to 
payment by a bond issue, but do not want 
any inflationary greenback measure which 
would pay the bonus with printing press 


money. 
. . is 

Munitions ith tee aves: 

tion of war 
and peace still hanging in the balance, 
the United States went ahead nailing up 
neutrality signs, and the National Mu- 
nitions Control Board acted to strengthen 
further this neutrality stand. 

The board, created by the new neu- 
trality act, is required by law to regis- 
ter by November 30 every manufacturer 
and exporter of arms—munitions and im- 
plements of war. The board works with 
the Department of State, and includes 
the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, the 
Treasury and Commerce. 

Acting on the recommendations of the 
Munitions Board, President Roosevelt 
issued a proclamation defining arms, 
munitions and instruments of war. For 
the first time in American history the 
munitions trade is now under Govern- 
ment control, and such materials cannot 
be exported without government permis- 
sion. 

Also, if war should break out before 
February, as stated in the new Neutrality 
Act passed by the last Congress (Schol., 
Sept. 21, 1935), the President is obliged 
to prohibit the shipment to any belligerent 
of the articles on the list. He may also 
extend the list to cover borderline sup- 
plies of war, such as cotton, copper, steel, 
oil, motor trucks, which may not be 
strictly “instruments of war” but are 
necessary war materials. However, some 
experts say Congress did not intend the 
act to extend to these commodities. 


Therefore, a large-scale war would 
definitely provide a large market for 
American materials should President 


Roosevelt refuse to designate cotton, cop- 
per, etc., as war materials. As the U. S. 
News puts it, “Officials see the possibility 
of political pressure from groups that 
would profit from war trade—a pressure 
for the relaxation of the neutrality laws.” 
More cynical is the New York World 
Telegram: 

“‘Memories are short and profits and 
employment are sweet’—(quoted from, 
Can We Stay Out of War? by Ernest 
Angell). 

“News dispatches 
Connecticut— 

“Three of the country’s largest brass 
and copper rolling-mills which furnished 
much of the raw material used in muni- 
tions making during the World War, 


from Waterbury, 





have gone on a_twenty-four-hour-a-day 
production basis in the most pronounced 
spurt in business in six years. 


“Draw your own conclusions.” 

Conclusions drawn by many _ strong 
neutrality advocates, such as Senator 
Nye of North Dakota, are that we as a 


nation should not soil our hands on blood 


money made from the misery of war 

even though it does help business. 

Nebraska Governor R. L. 
Cochran of Ne- 


braska and his legal advisers have been 
busy since September 20 studying the de- 
cision of the Nebraska Supreme Court 
which sent that state’s relief and old-age 
pension program to the scrap heap of un- 
constitutional legislation. 

The State’s Assistance acts were de- 
clared void because they delegated State 
legislative power to executive officers and 
to Congress. The United States Su- 
preme Court’s NRA decision was cited as 
a major precedent for declaring the acts 
unconstitutional. 

The acts sought to cooperate with the 
Federal relief and security programs by 
giving a State assistance committee wide 
discretionary power and $4,000,000 to be 
spent in two years. The Federal Security 
Act had not passed when the Legislature 
adjourned in June, and the State's at- 
tempt te anticipate it by blanket grants 
of authority brought the downfall of the 
Nebraska law because of illegal delega- 
tion of legislative power. (See Schol., 
Sept. 21, 1935, for provisions of Social 
Security Bill.) 

The State’s Pension Act, which was to 
receive one half of its funds from the 
Federal Government, was not involved. 
Its functioning, however, depended on re- 
ceiving the bulk of the $4,000,000 under 
the now voided Assistance Acts. 

A request for a rehearing by the Court, 
or the calling of a special session of the 
legislature are possible moves being con- 
sidered by Governor Cochran. 


Eucharistic Congress 


Assailing communism as the foe of the 
church, Alfred E. Smith, Democratic 
candidate for president in 1928, stirred 
43,000 Catholics to wild enthusiasm as 
he addressed the general assembly of the 
seventh national Eucharistic Congress 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 25. 

The day before, over 100,000 people 
had lined the streets at reverent attention 
to welcome Patrick Cardinal Hayes, as he 
arrived in Cleveland to act as the personal 
representative of Pope Pius XI. In 
opening the Congress, Cardinal Hayes 
made a _ strong plea for _ international 
peace. Essentially a Eucharistic Con- 
gress is a simple act of public faith. 
Thirty-two international congresses have 
heen held since 1881. Several years ago 
the annual council of U. S. Catholic 
bishops voted to hold congresses regularly 
every four years, and Cleveland was 
chosen for the first. 

“My topic is communism versus com- 
munionism,” the former New York Gov- 
ernor declared. He said he would not 
attempt to discuss the economic phases 
of communism because he did not under- 
stand them and declared no one could 
understand them by reading about them. 

“But aside from the suffering occasioned 
by their economic plans, there is another 
question,” Smith announced. “Why is the 
Communist State attacking religion? It 
is attacking religion because of the belief 
that religion is a weapon of the capitalist 
class. The right to hold property is a 
God-given right and the Constitution de- 
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clares that it is a God-given right. That 
is the reason they find it necessary to de- 


stroy God.” 


Spain The resignation of the 


cabinet of Spanish Pre. 
mier Alejandro Lerroux and his forma- 
tion of a new cabinet did not break the 
control of the conservatives or result in 
any trend away from the policies of the 
Roman Catholic party. 

The cabinet resigned after a dispute 
between the Agrarian party and Cata- 
lonian regional group. The cabinet head 
had transferred certain public works ap- 
propriations to Catalonia and the Agrar- 
jians objected. A week later Premier 
Lerroux had organized a new cabinet and 
the same reactionary conservatism con- 
tinued to hold the power. The only change 
was that the two protesting groups, the 
Agrarians (Farmers) and the Catalans, 
each won more representation than be- 
fore, but this will not aid the Left party 
in Spain. 

In the Spring of 1931, when the repub- 
lie was established, radical Republicans 
and Socialists were swept into power and 
by controlling the Cortes (Spain’s one 
house legislature) embarked on a radical 
program. A swing back to conservatism 
began in which the Left was defeated 
and Premier Lerroux formed a coalition 
government with the Catholic Popular 
Action party. He then began a program 
of constitutional revision toward _ the 
Right, and vigorously suppressed all 
revolutionary activity. 

Much of the difficulty in Spain centers 
around the land policy of the Cortes. The 
Left party wants certain land confiscated 
and turned over to the peasants, without 
payment to the former landlords. The 
Leftists bolted the Cortes in protest when 
the Lerroux government refused this pro- 
gram. The government did, however, offer 
to distribute land to the agricultural work- 
ers on easy terms and assured them of 
permanent occupation. But the Agrarian 
bloc refuses to agree to the payment for 
land. The Communists and Anarchists 
(the latter oppose any form of govern- 
ment) consistently refuse to engage in 
any political activity in what they call 
the capitalistic State. 





Deaths of the Week 


William De Wolf Hopper, 77, old-time 
actor, and recently a radio commentatot 
for musical programs. Spent more than 
half a century in the theatre. His “Casey 
At the Bat” became his trade mark 
and he is estimated to have recited it 
13,000 times. 


Harry Franklin Harrington, 53, dé 
rector of the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern: University. He was aa 
editorial writer for Christian Scienet 
Monitor, and served as an editor for 
Harper publishing company. Wrote sev 
eral books on newspaper practice and fea 
ture writing, and served as chairman of 
the jury of Quill and Scroll contests in 
conjunction with Scholastic Awards. 








Pronunciation Key for This Issue 
Eritrea (a’ree-tray’ah) 
Somaliland (So-mah’ie-land’) 
Facet (fas’-€t) 
Omar Khayyam (O’mar Kie-yahm’) 
Shropshire (Shrop’ sheer) 
Moscicki (Mos-tsyeets’kee) 
Paez (Pah-es) 
Pilsudski (Pil-sood’ skee) 
Gdynia (G’din’ya) 
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Mexico Backed by the dominant 
National Revolutionary 


party, which elected him last December, 


Mexico’s liberal President Lazaro Car- 
denas continues to pursue his reform 
policies despite violent attacks by the 
opposition. 

Cardenas began his march to leadership 
in June, when he quarreled with Plutarco 
Elias Calles, “strong man” of Mexican 
politics, who objected to Cardenas’ liberal 
views. The young President carried his 
case to the people and by July had the 
industrial and argicultural workers be- 
hind him. He then enforced the Federal 
authority over the various corrupt Mexi- 
can state governments, which had been 
strongholds of Calles’ followers. 

During a recent session of the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies, the minority bloc, 
composed of Calles’ friends, precipitated 
a shooting scrape which cost the lives of 
two of Cardenas’ followers. Cardenastas 
charge the shooting was a plot to upset 
the program of the President, and seven- 
teen minority deputies were ousted from 
the Chamber. Observers believe the vio- 
lence further strengthened Cardenas’ 
policy of gradually extending government 
ownership or participation in the basic 
industries, and continuance of the Six- 
Year Plan, which includes the mainten- 
ance of socialistic education and other 
revolutionary programs. 

Although Cardenas recently promul- 
gated a law declaring all churches prop- 
erty of the state, he has lifted censorship 
and issued a proclamation of amnesty 
to all those who have been forced to 
leave the country because of their politi- 
cal or religious views. 

In a move to liberalize the ballot, Car- 
denas has declared the government 
would give women equal voting privileges 
with men and allow them to participate 
in public affairs. 


More Potatoes 4!i:: 


troller General McCarl ruled that the 
AAA could not legally obtain funds to 
enforce the much abused Potato Control 
Act (Schol., Oct. 5, 1935) the next week 
was used in explanations of just how and 
why the hot potato was handed the AAA, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace had 
been known not to like the act because 
it was too drastic in its regulation, but 
he feared trouble from Maine and Idaho 
Congressmen if something were not done 
about the over-production of this vege- 
table. He had helped the wheat and 
cotton growers with his AAA crop con- 
trol measures and now the potato de- 
manded attention. The Potato Act was 
tacked onto the AAA amendments bill, 
the Republicans began an immediate 
assault on the drastic provisions of the 
new law, and Secretary Wallace then es- 
caped the enfortement of the control 
measure when funds were not available, 
because Huey Long filibustered the De- 
ficiency Bill to death (Schol., Sept. 21. 
1935). Since the Republicans used this 
Act to point out what can happen under 
the AAA program, New Dealers were 
glad to have the Democratic Publicity 
chief Charles Michelson come to their aid 
with an explanation. 
es, it just happens,” wrote Michelson, 
‘that on the day the Potato program 
was tacked on the AAA bill, despot 
Roosevelt was not dictating legislation to 
Congress. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
the President cannot veto part of a bill. 
He has got to accept or reject the whole 
thing and they (the potato sponsors) 
reasoned logically that he would rather 
take the potato than destroy the whole 
Measure asked by the AAA.” 
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Coach Dorais says,‘ Pineapple Juice is 
refreshing ...my players enjoy it very 
much.” 





Start Training for your Letter at 
your “Family Training Table” 


In college, the training table means one dining room for 
athletes. But in high school, you have to make your own 
“training table” at home. 


It’s your responsibility to keep in condition. DOLE 
Hawaiian Pineapple Juice belongs on that training table 
of yours .. . morning, noon, and night. 


Football Coach Charles Dorais of the University of 
Detroit gives his squad this pure, unsweetened pineapple 
juice... not only at the table, but during rest periods on 
the practice field. 


Rich in energy-yielding natural fruit sugars, DOLE 
Hawaiian Pineapple Juice has a tangy, fragrant flavor 
that can’t be beat. Start training for your letter by making 
sure that your refrigerator is filled with vacuum-packed 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, LTD. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Sales Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


World Peaceways, sponsored by E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, has begun a radio series 
“To Arms! For Peace!” on Columbia net- 
work, Thursdays, at 9:30 E.S.T. Richard 
Crooks, Deems Taylor, Senator Borah, 
and excerpts from outstanding war plays 
have been featured on the first two pro- 
grams. The sponsors request listeners to 
sign the World Peaceways pledge, in 
which the President and Congress are 
urged. to take definite steps to keep 
America out of war. 

* 


It has been six years ago this month 
that the depression really got under way 
with the Wall Street stock crash. Ran- 
dolph Bartlett, a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Sun, picks out the 
high points of 1929 month by month in 
“Portrait of a Year: 1929” in the October 
Mercury. 


2 

“Youth Looks Ahead” is an article 

written by a young Englishman, William 

Kenworthy, for the October Forum. Here 

is an understanding article of your own 
problems. 


. 
Stuart Chase has just published a new 
book, The Government’s Réle in Business 
(Macmillan, $2.00) in which he seeks to 
show that the government is steadily tak- 
ing over functions once held by private 
interests. A refutation of some of the 
things that Chase advocates is found in 
David Cushman Coyle’s article “The Twi- 
light of National Planning” in the October 
Harpers. 


. 

“Vanishing Farm Markets and Our 

World Trade” (World Affair Pamphlets, 

No. 11, 25c) edited by Theodore W. 

Schultz of Iowa State College, is a clear 

picture of the effects of the A.A.A. policy 
on -world trade. 


e 

The Readers Digest for September and 

the New York World-Telegram are both 

using material from Road to War 

(Houghton Mifflin & Co., $3) by Walter 
Millis. 








Scott Fitzgerald 
(Concluded from page 5) 


times, that there has been a shift in 
emphasis from the futile, sophisti- 
cated, self-centered individualists of 
the 1920’s to the entirely new prob- 
lems presented by the changing so- 
ciological and political map of today. 

“The Captured Shadow” is the 
first part of a longer story by that 
name, taken from Fitzgerald’s. new 
book of collected short stories, Taps 
at Reveille (Scribner’s). In writing 
of Basil Duke Lee, who is called 
Penrod by another author, Fitzgerald 
has abandoned his jazz age theme 
and done a fine job of reporting on a 
particular case in a universal experi- 
ence—that of adolescence. When you 
read the other stories about Basil 
(there are five in all in this book) 
you'll discover that he too went East 
to a prep school, that he too lived in 
a mid-Western city. Basil has a 
faintly autobiographical tinge. That’s 
probably one of the reasons he’s so 
real. 





The Willow Walk 


(Continued from page 12) 


No one can ever determine how great an 
actor was lost in the smug bank teller. 
To him were imperial triumphs denied, 
yet he was not without material reward. 
For playing his most subtle part he re- 
ceived ninety-seven thousand dollars. It 
may be that he earned it. Certainly for 
the risk entailed it was but a fair pay- 
ment. Jasper had meddled with the mys- 
tery of personality, and was in peril of 
losing all consistent purpose, of becom- 
ing a Wandering Jew of the spirit, a 
strangled body walking. 


* * 


The sharp-pointed willow leaves had 
twisted and fallen, after the dreary rains 
of October. Bark had peeled from the 
willow trunks, leaving gashes of bare wood 
that was a wet and sickly yellow. 
Through the denuded trees bulked the 


solid stone of John Holt’s house. The 
patches of earth were greasy between 
the tawny knots of grass stems. The 


bricks of the walk were always damp now. 
The world was hunched up in this pervad- 
ing chill. 

As melancholy as the sick earth seemed 
the man who in a slaty twilight paced the 
willow walk. His step was slack, his lips 
moved with the intensity of his medita- 
tion. Over his wrinkled black suit and 
bleak shirt bosom was a worn overcoat, 


the velvet collar turned green. He was 
considering. 
“There’s something to all this. I begin 


to see—I don’t know what it is I do see! 
But there’s lights—supernatural world 
that makes food and bed seem ridiculous. 
I am—I really am beyond the law! I 
make my own law! Why shouldn’t I go 
beyond the law of vision and see the 
secrets of life? But I sinned, and I must 
repent—some day. I need not return the 
money. I see now that it was given me 
so that I could lead this life of contem- 
plation. But the ingratitude to the pres- 
ident, to the people who trusted me! Am 
I but the most miserable of sinners, and 
as the blind? Voices—I hear conflicting 
voices—some praising me for my courage, 
some rebuking—” 

He knelt on the slimy black surface of 
a wooden bench beneath the willows, and 
as dusk clothed him round about he 
prayed. It seemed to him that he prayed 
not in words but in vast confusing dreams 
—the words of a language larger than 
human tongues. When he had exhausted 
himself he slowly entered the house. He 
locked the door. There was nothing defi- 
nite of which he was afraid, but he was 
never comfortable with the door un- 
locked. 

By candle light he prepared his austere 
supper—dry toast, an egg, cheap green 
tea with thin milk. As always—as it had 
happened after every meal, now, for 
eighteen months—he wanted a cigarette 
when he had eaten, but did not take one. 
He paced into the living room and 
through the long, still hours of the evening 
he read an ancient book, all footnotes 
and cross references, about the Numer- 
ology of the Prophetic Books, and the 
Number of the Beast. He tried to make 
notes for his own book on Revelation— 


English Section 


that scant pile of sheets covered with 
writing in a small, finicky hand. Thousands 
of other sheets he had covered; through 
whole nights he had written; but always 
he seemed with tardy pen to be racing 
after thoughts that he could never quite 
catch; and most of what he had written 
he had savagely burned. 

But some day he would make a master. 
He was feeling toward the great- 


piece! 
est discovery that mortal man_ had 
encountered. Everything, he had deter- 


mined, was a symbol—not just this holy 
sign and that, but ail physical manifesta. 
tions. With frightened exultation he 
tried his new power of divination. The 
hanging lamp swung tinily. He ventured; 
“If the arc of that moving radiance 
touches the edge of the bookcase, then it 
will be a sign that I am to go to South 
America, under an entirely new disguise, 
and spend my money.” 

He shuddered. He watched the lamp’s 
unbearably slow swing. The moving light 
almost touched the bookcase. He gasped. 
Then it receded. 

It was .a warning; he quaked. Would 
he never leave this place of brooding and 
of fear, which he had thought so clever 
a refuge? he suddenly saw it all. 

“I ran away and hid in a prison! Man 
isn’t caught by justice—he catches him- 
self!” 

Again he tried. He speculated as to 
whether the number of pencils on _ the 
table was greater or less than five. If 
greater, then he had sinned; if less, then 
he was veritably beyond the law. He began 
to lift books and papers, looking for 
pencils. He was coldly sweating with the 
suspense of the test. 

Suddenly he cried, “Am I going crazy?” 

He fled to his prosaic bedroom. He 
could not sleep. His brain was smoldering 
with confused inklings of mystic numbers 
and hidden warnings. 

He woke from a half sleep more vision- 
haunted than any waking thought, and 
cried: “I must go back and confess! But 
I can’t! I can’t, when I was too clever 
for them! I can’t go back and let them 
win. I won’t let those fools just sit tight 
and still catch me!” 

It was a year and a half since Jasper 
had disappeared. Sometimes it seemed 2 
month and a half; sometimes gray cen 
turies. John’s will power had _ bee 
shrouded with curious puttering studies; 
long, heavy-breathing sittings with the 
ouija board on his lap, midnight hour 
when he had fancied that tables had tapped 
and crackling coals had spoken. Nov 
that the second autumn of this seclusion 
was creeping into winter he was consciow 
that he had not enough initiative to carry 
out his plans for going to South America 
The summer before he had boasted to him 
self that he would come out of hiding and 
go South, leaving such a twisty trail a 
only he could make. But—oh, it was to 
much trouble. He hadn’t the joy in play: 
acting which-had carried his brother Jas 
per through his preparations for flight. 
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He had killed Jasper Holt, and for # 
miserable little pile of paper money hé 
had become a moldy recluse! 

He hated his loneliness, but still mo 
did he hate his only companions, the met 
bers of the Soul Hope Fraternity—tha 
pious, shrill seamstress, that surly ca 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Who’s Who in the News 
SEC HEAD 


James M. Landis, new chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, un- 
like his predecessor, Joseph P. Kennedy, 





does not “talk the 
language of Wall 
Street,” but his rec- 


ord of the past year 
as a member of the 
SEC has earned him 
the confidence of 
financial interests. 
That is no mean ac- 
complishment, because 
Landis, a young lib- 
f eral, has been classed 
as a member of the 
celebrated ‘‘brain 
trust” at Washington. To many business 
men, “brain trust” is not a title to inspire 
confidence. 

Landis helped draft both the Securities 
Act and stock market control law. 
SEC is about to take over the 
business of regulating and eliminating 
certain utility holding companies. 





regulation, but Landis’ sane attitude al- 
ready has earned at least an armed truce, 
until the legality of the Utility Holding 
Company Bill is decided. 

Born in Japan of missionary parents, 


study at Princeton. Later he entered the 


lected Harvard's most brilliant graduate 
for his secretary. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt wanted a 
man to help draft a law to stop flotation 
of worthless securities. Professor Felix 
Frankfurter recommended Landis, 
the young professor became a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, where he 
remained until the SEC was set up. 


BIG LITTLE MAN 


With the Italo-Ethiopian dispute threat- 
ening to drive the League of Nations 
craft on the rocks, friends of peace look 
with hope on the elec- 
tion of Dr. Eduard 
Benes (Ben-aish) as 
President of the 
League Assembly. As 
Foreign Minister of 
the war-born republic 
of Czechoslovakia, 
Benes has earned the 
title of “the biggest 
little man in Europe.” 
A firm believer in the 
necessity for efficient 
world peace ma- 
chinery, Benes is convinced the 





¢ League 
is the best protection for small nations. 
Born in 1884, the son of poor parents, 


Benes got a good education at Prague 
University, where the fees are small, con- 
tinued his studies in France and became a 
professor at’ Prague. When the World 
War came, Benes, then only 30, was a 
leader in 


¢ ; the Czechoslovakian drive for 
liberation from the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. He worked with Dr. Masaryk, 


now president of Czechoslovakia, and after 
the war became Foreign Minister of the 
new republic. 

Small in stature, Benes looks more like 
a hard-working professor, who in_ his 
leisure, digs in his garden. He speaks in 
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& monotonous tone, indulging in no verbal 
fireworks, but his ability to analyze a 
problem lifts him high above the orator- 
statesmen whose speeches usually are all 
froth and no substance. Benes was co- 
founder of the Little Entente which co- 
operates with France to preserve the 
Status quo in Europe against Germany. 


Harvard Law School and in 1924 Justice | 
Brandeis of the U. S. Supreme Court se- | 
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“| have found from experience that ripe bananas 


furnish food energy for strenuous muscular activ- 


ity. | regard ripe bananas as an excellent food 
in the daily diet of athletes because they are a 


splendid source of food 


energy and are so easily 


digested.” 


GLENN S. WARNER 


Coach, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Educational Department, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send mea copy of your free booklet ‘HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM,” which con- 
tains training rules tested and approved by coaches in every field of competitive sport. 


S. 10-12-35 








Address. 


City. 


State. 











PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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NE of the notable im- 
provements for which 
today’s high school stu- 


dents should be thankful is the 
modern method generally in use 
in the direction of physical edu- 
cation and recreation in high 
schools. The new theory is that 
the boy or girl benefits most 
from exercise which he or she 
enjoys. Psychologists have 
found that play harmonizes ex- 
ercise with the instinctive ten- 
dencies of the mind. 

Today, one idea dominating 
physical education programs in 
high schools and colleges alike 
is that of teaching the student 
to pursue a sport he may enjoy 
life. Gone are the days of the old “gym 
class” when the students filed into the 
gymnasium and, to the music of an old 
piano, engaged in Indian Club swinging, 
wand drills and similar maneuvers. The 
“gym period”, as I recall it, was an ex- 
tremely distasteful half-hour. The wand 
drill and Indian Clubs were bad enough 
but the music was worse. 

But all that has changed under the 
direction of wise educators. “Sports for 
all” is the slogan. Tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, handball, squash and archery are 
some of the sports included on the well 
ordered physical education program in 
these days. And to this list, and 
more every year, is being added the an- 
cient and honorable sport of bowling or, 
as it is called in this country, “American 
Tenpins.” 

Perhaps you didn’t realize that bowling 
does belong among the oldest of our 
pastimes in point of age and _ tradition. 
Bowling dates back definitely to 400 A.D., 
the historians of the sport tell us. Bowl- 
ing on the green or “Lawn Bowling” has 
almost its present form for 


in later 


more 


existed in 
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YOU BOWL FOR LIFE 


By Bob Harron 





Carole Lombard, screen star, bowls for recreation and suppleness. 


more than 700 years. The story of Sir 
Francis Drake and the Spanish Armada 
establishes bowling as an ancient sport of 
the Anglo-Saxon. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1553 to 1558, Sir Francis was 
playing lawn bowls at Plymouth, England, 
and was told that the Spanish Ar- 
mada was entering the English Channel. 
He calmly remarked, “there is time to 
win the game and thrash the Spaniards, 
too.” 

Back in 1732, three gentlemen of New 
Amsterdam, which is now New York,— 
their names were Peter Jay, Peter Bayard 





and John Chambers—leased a_ parade 
ground fronting Battery Fort at the 
lower end of Manhattan Island. That 


spot, now in the shadow of the nation’s 
financial center, is still known as “Bowling 
Green”. 

But bowling in America today is al- 
most wholly an indoor game. The num- 
ber of its high school enthusiasts is in- 
creasing. Church parish halls, clubs, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and high school gymnasiums 
are equipped with bowling alleys, for 
girls as well as boys. Vassar College at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., maintains bowling 


alleys and intra-mural compe- 
tition in the sport. 

One need not be an expert to 
enjoy bowling. Although there 


is a definite technique, the 
pastime can be great fun for 
the unskilled beginner. Unusual 
strength is not necessary. Some 
of the outstanding bowlers, 
notably Billy Knox of  Phila- 
delphia, have been slight in 
stature. That women and girls 


could vie with their brothers for 
supremacy was proved by the 
feats of Mrs. Floretta Me- 
Cutcheon of Pueblo, Colo., who, 
after a short novice-period, de- 
feated several nationally known 
bowlers. 
For competition in high schools, clubs 
and similar organizations, bowling has the 
added advantage that the installation of 
a set of alleys requires comparatively 
little room. 
Winter season bowling fans now num- 
ber about eight million Americans, includ- 
ing perhaps a million or more women and 
girls. Many physical educators believe 
bowling is an ideal sport for women be- 
cause the fingers which grip the ball will 
tire and compel the player to stop before 
the more important muscles of the back 
and arm become fatigued. 
In bowling, as in golf, tennis and other 
similar games, the necessity for coordina- 
tion between mind and body is of para- 
mount importance. At first glance, the 
sport may appear to be simple. Its ob- 
ject of course, is to knock down as many 
as possible of the ten pins which stand 
in triangular formation at the end of the 
alley. The alley is sixty feet long and 
between 41 and 42 inches wide. ‘That is, 
it measures sixty feet in length from the 
foul-line to the No. 1 or head pin. 
The bowler’s target is the so-called 








STAR ATHLETES need plenty of pep and endurance! 


—@ 








NO WONDER THIS FOOD-ENERGY 


DRINK IS SO POPULAR 


— that are rich in carbohy- 
drates supply food-energy 


essentials that improve nutrition 
and help in the development of 
strong, sturdy bodies. Cocomalt 
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needed for pep and endurance. And 
that explains why so many coaches 
recommend Cocomalt as a regular 
part of the diet. They know that 
Cocomalt when made as directed, 
almost doubles the food-energy 
value of milk. Cocomalt actually 
supplies five important food 








Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 


(ocomalt 


also supplies extra proteins that 
help. replace used or wasted 
muscle tissue—for building up 
solid flesh and muscle on your 
body. Mixed with milk it pro- 





vides Vitamins 
Cocomalt is accepted by 
A-B-D and G. the Committee on Foods 
of The American Medi- 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared 








control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, fla- 
voring and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. 
(Irradiated ergosterol.) 
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“one-three” pocket or the opening be- 
tween the head pin and the No. 8 pin at 
the right in the second row. That is also 
known as the “strike pocket” because the 
“strike”—i.e. knocking all pins down with 
a single shot—most often results when 
the ball hits this opening. Beginners at- 
tempt to deliver a straight ball at this 
target. But as your skill increases, you 
learn to “hook” the ball, giving it a turn 
with the wrist, which causes the pins to 
“mix”. Footwork is an important phase 
of bowling’s technique. The armswing and 
“run” must’ be so synchronized as to per- 
mit the bowler to slide smoothly to his 
selected spot at the foul-line. 

A good eye and good arm are the chief 
requirements and you will find both im- 
proving with practice. 

Always, unless you become one of the 
favored few to bowl a perfect game of 
300, there is the fun of attempting to 
improve your score. 

And that reminds me of my golf game 
and the fact that golf and bowling are so 
much alike in this respect. In fact, that 
is probably why millions of golfers turn 
to bowling in winter. 

So, if the opportunity comes to you, 
as it has to so many high school students, 
to make bowling, along with tennis, golf 
and other sports, one of your “lifetime 
games” I advise you to try it. 








Supreme Court Meets 
(Concluded from page 15) 
Federal Courts and the State Courts, 
if the Constitution is involved (see 
diagram). The lowest Federal Courts 
are the ninety District Courts which 
hear cases involving crimes against the 


Federal Government — internal rev- 
enue cases, postal laws, patent and 
copyright laws, etc. Decisions of 


these courts may be appealed to the 
ten Circuit Courts of Appeals, or di- 
rect to the Supreme Court. Decisions 
of the Circuit Courts may then be 
taken to the Supreme Court for a final 
ruling. Many other cases which start 
in the lower State Courts, and are ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court may 
then be taken to the United States 
Supreme Court if the constitutional 
rights of citizens are involved. For 
example—in the Scottsboro case, the 
Alabama lower courts upheld the sen- 
tence of death imposed on the Negro 
defendants and the case reached the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The Court de- 
clared the defendants’ constitutional 
tights had been violated _ because 
Negroes had been systematically ex- 
cluded from jury service in Alabama. 
A new trial was ordered, and Ala- 
bama took steps to qualify Negroes 
for jury service. Besides the many 
cases reaching the Court on appeal, 
it also has original jurisdiction; that 
is, it has first hearing in suits brought 
between states and in cases involving 
ambassadors, consuls, and other public 
ministers. Thus it is seen that de- 
cisions on the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress do not form a large 
portion of the Supreme Court’s cases. 
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The Willow Walk 


(Continued from page 22) 





penter, that tight-lipped housekeeper, that 
old shouting man with the unseemly frieze 
of whiskers. They were so unimaginative. 
Their meetings were all the same; the 
same persons rose in the same order and 
made the same intimate announcements to 
the Deity that they alone were his elect. 

At first it had been an amusing triumph 
to be accepted as the most eloquent among 
them, but that had become commonplace, 
and he resented their daring to be familiar 
with him, who was, he felt, the only man 
of all men living who beyond the illusions 
of the world saw the strange beatitude of 
higher souls. 

It was at the end of November, dur- 
ing a Wednesday meeting at which a red- 
faced man had for a half hour maintained 
that he couldn’t possibly sin, that 
cumulative ennui burst on John Holt’s 
brain. He sprang up. 

He snarled: “You make me sick, all of 
you! You think you're so certain of sanc- 
tification that you can’t do wrong. So did 
I, once! Now I know that we are all mis- 
erable sinners—really are! You all say 
you are, but you don’t believe it. I tell 
you that you there that have just been 
yammering, and you, Brother Judkins, 
with the long twitching nose, and I—I—I, 
most unhappy of men, we must repent, 
confess, expiate our sins! And I will con- 
fess right now. I st-stole—” 

Terrified he darted out of the hall, and 
hatless, coatless, tumbled through the 
main street of Rosebank, nor ceased till 
he had locked himself in his house. He 
was frightened because he had almost be- 
trayed his secret, yet agonized because he 
had not gone on, really confessed, and 
gained the only peace he could ever know 
now—the peace of punishment. 


He never returned to Soul Hope Hall. | 


Indeed for a week he did not leave his 
house save for midnight prowling in the 
willow walk. Quite suddenly he became 
desperate with the silence. He flung out 
of the house, not stopping to lock or even 
close the front door. He raced uptown, 
no topcoat over his rotting garments, only 
an old gardener’s cap on his thick brown 
hair. People stared at him. He bore it 
with resigned fury. 

He entered a lunch room, hoping to sit 
inconspicuously and hear men talking nor- 
mally about him. The attendant at the 
counter gaped. John heard a mutter from 
the cashier’s desk: “There’s that crazy 
hermit !” 

All of the half-dozen young men loaf- 
ing in the place were looking at him. He 
was so uncomfortable that he could not 
eat even the milk and sandwich he had 
ordered. He pushed them away and fled, 
a failure in the first atternpt to dine out 
that he had made in eighteen months; a 
lamentable failure to revive that Jasper 
Holt whom he had coldly killed. 

He entered a cigar store and bought a 
box of cigarettes. He took joy out of 
throwing away his asceticism. But when, 
on the street, he lighted a cigarette it 
made him so dizzy that he was afraid he 
was going to fall. He had. to sit down 
on the curb. People gathered. He stag- 
gered to his feet and up an alley. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For hours he walked, making and dis- 
carding the most contradictory plans— 
to go to the bank and confess, to spend 
the money riotously and never confess. 

Then he returned to his house. 

Before it he gasped. The front door 
was open. He chuckled with relief as he 
remembered that he had not closed it. 
He sauntered in. He was passing the 
door of the living room, going directly up 
to his bedroom, when his foot struck an 
object the size of a book, but hollow 
sounding. He picked it up. It was one 
of the booklike candy boxes. And _ it 
was quite empty. Frightened, he _lis- 
tened. There was no sound. He crept 
into the living room and lighted the lamp. 

The doors of the bookcase had been 
wrenched open. Every book had _ been 
pulled out on the floor. All of the candy 
boxes, which that evening had contained 
almost ninety-six thousand dollars, were 
in a pile, and all of them were empty. He 
searched for ten minutes, but the only 
money he found was one five-dollar bill, 
which had fluttered under the table. In 
his pocket he had one dollar and sixteen 
cents. John Holt had six dollars and 
sixteen cents, no job, no friends—and no 
identity. 

When the president of 
National Bank was informed 


the Lumber 
that John 


Holt was waiting to see him he scowled, 
but told his secretary to show him in. 

“Well, well! What is it this time, John? 
No news about Jasper, eh?” 

“No news, sir, but—Jasper himself! I 
am Jasper Holt! His sin is my sin.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that stuff—twin 
brothers, twin souls.” 

“You don’t understand. There isn’t any 
twin brother. There isn’t any John Holt. 
I am Jasper. I invented an imaginary 
brother, and disguised myself—Why, 
don’t you recognize my voice?” 

“No, I’m afraid I don't,” said the 
president. “Jasper was a_ cheerful, 
efficient sort of crook. Why, his laugh—” 

“But I can laugh!” The dreadful croak 
which John uttered was the cry of an 
evil bird of the swamps. The president 
shuddered. Under the edge of the desk 
his fingers crept toward the buzzer by 
which he summoned his secretary. 

They stopped as John urged: “Look— 
this wig—it’s a wig. See. I am Jasper!” 

He had snatched off the brown thatch. 

The president was startled, but he shook 
his head and sighed. 

“You poor devil! Wig all right. But I 
wouldn't that hair was much like 
Jasper’s !” 

He motioned toward the mirror. 

And indeed he saw 





say 


John wavered to- it. 
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that his hair had turned from Jasper’s 


Ey 


thin, sleek blackness to a straggle of damp 
gray locks writhing over a yellow skull, 

He begged pitifully: “Oh, can’t you see 
I am Jasper? I stole ninety-seven thou- 
sand dollars from the bank. I want to 
be punished. I want to do anything to 
prove—Why, I’ve been at your house, 
Your wife’s name is Evelyn. My salary 
here was—” 

“My dear boy, don’t you suppose that 
Jasper might have told you all these 
interesting facts? I’m afraid the worry 
of this has—pardon me if I’m frank, but 
I’m afraid it’s turned your head a little.” 


“Give me a piece of paper. You know 
my writing—” 
With clutching claws John seized a 


sheet of bank stationery and tried to 
write in the round script of Jasper. Dur- 
ing the past year and a half he had filled 
thousands of pages with the small, finicky 
hand of John. Now, though he tried to 
prevent it, after he had traced two or 
three words-in large but shaky letters the 
writing became smaller, more pinched. 

Even while John wrote the president 
looked at the sheet and said easily: 
“Afraid that isn’t Jasper’s fist.” 

John fiercely crumpled the sheet and 
hurled it away. Tears were in his eyes. 

He wailed: “Is there nothing I can do 
to prove I am Jasper?” 

“Why, certainly! You can _ produce 
what’s left of the ninety-seven thousand!” 

John took from his ragged waistcoat 
pocket a five-dollar bill and some change. 
“Here’s all there is. Ninety-six thousand 
of it was stolen from my house last night.” 

Sorry though he was for the madman, 
the president could not help laughing. 
Then he tried to look sympathetic, and 
he comforted: “Well, that’s hard luck, 
old man. Uh, let’s see. You might pro- 
duce some parents or relatives or some- 
body to prove that Jasper never did have 
a twin brother.” 

“My parents are dead, and I’ve lost 
track of their kin—I was born in En- 
gland—Father came over when I was six.” 

“Well, I guess we'll have to let it go, 
old man.” The president was pressing the 
buzzer for his secretary and gently bid- 
ding her: “Show Mr. Holt out, please.” 

From the door John desperately tried to 
add: “You will find my car sunk-—” , 

The door had closed behind him.| The 
president had not listened. 

The president gave orders that never, 
for any reason, was John Holt to be ad- 
mitted to his office again. He telephoned 
to the bonding company that John’ Holt 
had now gone crazy; that they would save 
trouble by refusing to admit him. 

John did not try to see them. He went 
to the county jail. He entered the keep- 
er’s office and said quietly: “I have stolen 
a lot of money, but I can’t prove it. 
Will you put me in jail?” 

The keeper shouted: “Get out of here! 
You hoboes always spring that when you 
want a good warm lodging for the win- 
ter! Why the devil don’t you go to work 
with a shovel in the sand pits? ‘They’re 
paying two-seventy-five a day.” 

“Yes, sir,” said John timorously. “Where 
are they?” 


Sn eee ne tee ae 





From Selected Short Stories by Sinclair 
Lewis, copyright 1918 and 1935, reprinted 
with permission from Dovbleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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These pages take the 
place of the Scholastic 
Awards Handbook which 
has carried the announce- 
ment in the past years. 
Keep this copy of Scho- 
lastic for reference as this 
is the only complete state- 
ment of the literary 
competitions to be made 
this year. 


SK Frank Merritt of Saranac Lake 
High School, N. Y., what he thinks 
about the Scholastic Literary 

Awards. He won the short story prize last 
year. Ask Frances Rose of Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tennessee, whose essay 
took first place. Ask Poet Sidney Apple- 
baum of Mascoutah (Illinois) High, and 
Playwright Warren Sullivan, of Sullivan 
(Missouri). They’ll be glad and willing 
to tell you about that marvellous moment 
when their principals called them in and 
showed them our telegrams announcing 
the news. Secondary excitements were 
the checks and seeing their work in per- 
manent print in the Student Achievement 
Number of Scholastic; and still another 
satisfaction is in store for them very 
shortly when Saplings, our yearly anthol- 
ogy of high school creative work, is off 
the press. 





MERRITT ROSE 


All this can happen to you too. Besides 
the major awards with their Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd prizes and 10 honorable mentions, 
there are about a dozen other classifica- 
tions you can try for, all with cash, recog- 
nition and honor attached. 


ELIGIBILITY 
All undergraduate students, in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or parochial 
School in the United States, possessions, 
and Canada are eligible for prizes. Stu- 
dents graduated in January or February, 
1936, are free to compete if their entries 
are completed prior to graduation. Work 
is not eligible for the Scholastic Awards 
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if it has been entered in any other na- 
tional competition or if it has been pub- 
lished anywhere except in school or edu- 
cational publications. 

The prize-winning entries submitted 
for the Scholastic Awards will be repro- 
duced in the Student Achievement Num- 
ber of Scholastic, April 25, 1936; and in 
Saplings. The committees reserve the 
right to refrain from granting any of the 
prizes, if in the opinion of the judges the 
work submitted does not warrant an 
award, 


HOW TO COMPETE 


No entry fee is charged. Each student 
must prepare an entry’ blank like the 


sample shown on this page, only about 
twice the size. 


This blank must appear 





SULLIVAN 


APPLEBAUM 


at the top of the first page of manu- 
scripts. Entrants must name, under 
Classification, the awards for which they 
are competing. 

Although students are free to enter the 
Awards competition individually, a com- 
mon and recommended practice is to send 
the selected work of a class, a group, or 
a school department in one _ shipment, 
after preliminary eliminations by a fac- 
ul'y committee. This arrangement saves 
‘.ipping costs, and it also provides the 
opportunity for a local contest before the 
selected work is sent to the national 
Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the number 
of entries which any one student may 
send. It is hoped that students will en- 
deavor to complete work for several of 


the branches of competition. 

Work submitted for publication in the 
Round Table will be considered for prizes 
in the Awards. 


ORIGINALITY 


The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the stu- 
dents who sign them. Each entry must 
bear a statement, signed by the student 
and countersigned by the _ instructor, 
reading, “This is my own work.” Advice 
and suggestions by friends and by mem- 
bers of the faculty do not affect the 
originality of entries, but the students 
themselves must be responsible for the 
main conception and the execution. Stu- 
dents who deliberately enter plagiarized 
material are liable to prosecution under 
the law. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 


Manuscripts may be typed or written 
legibly in ink, on paper size 84% X ll 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. Do not write in pen- 
cil. Please put title of work on cach 
page. 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 





Address 
of 


City State 





School Street 





Name of School 





|_Home Address 


Name of Student 








Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant's Age 


on March 25, 1936 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 








Keep this issue for future reference @ 








SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 

Entries may be sent at any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 15, 1936. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands of 
the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name and 
address of the sender written legibly on 
the outside. 

Manuscripts must be mailed flat, with 
heavy paper or envelopes for wrapping. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce in 
New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over a pound and a 
half. 

Shipments of literary entries should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Literary 
Committee, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 


No manuscripts will be returned. Do 
not send return postage. Students are 
advised to keep carbon copies of their 
writings. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 

All entries are reviewed by a prelimi- 
nary jury before they are submitted for 
final distribution of prizes by the official 
jury. All work is anonymous when 
judged. Awards are made on the basis 
of sincerity, originality, technical accom- 
plishment, sensitivity, vitality, and other 
literary or artistic virtues. There is no 
specific formula by which creative work 
may be measured. To be eligible for 


awards an entry must conform to the 





specifications provided for its particular 
group of competition, as outlined below. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 

The Student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, April 25, 1936, will be devoted 
exclusively to the best material submitted 
to the Scholastic Awards. Scholastic also 
publishes photographs of those who win 
honors in the Student-Written Number 
and it is suggested that entrants have 
snapshots of themselves ready to submit 
to the Awards Committee upon request. 
Your personal snapshot should not be 
sent with your entry, as the committee 
will issue a special request for the photo- 
graphs of students whose work reaches 
the final eliminations. 

All students who receive prizes or 
honorable mentions will be notified per- 
sonally through their principals. Checks 
for students winning cash awards will be 
sent to the school principals immediately 
upon publication of the Student Achieve- 
ment Number. 


POSSIBLE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
LITERARY AWARDS PRIZE 
WINNERS 
In addition to the money prizes for 
skill in creative writing described below, 
assistance will be given by the Scholas- 
tic Awards Committee in attempting to 
obtain scholarships in colleges and univer- 
sities for students who do not have funds 
to continue their education. The Commit- 
tee has received assurances from several 
institutions that they will give special 
consideration in awarding their regular 
scholarships to high school seniors who 
have won prizes in Scholastic’s creative 
writing contests. Among the institutions 
which are cooperating are Carleton, Rol- 

lins and Reed Colleges. 
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and scientific. 

Revealing articles on 
stories and poetry. 
reviews by leading critics. 

















MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 








We Invite You to Join 
THE CIVILIZED MINORITY 


The American Mercury is a magazine for thinking people. 
critical, and entertaining picture of the world we live in. 
either radical or conservative, but is content to picture for the delectation of those 
who can appreciate it life as it is today. 
against chicanery, knavery and quackery of all sorts—political, intellectual, religious 


litics, science, orts and letters. 
enetrating sketches of interesting people. Book 


HALF PRICE OFFE 


J 

| The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1 enclose $2 for which please send me The American 
‘ Mercury for nine months at your special rate of $2. 
(Regular rate $5 a year.) If |! am not more than satisfied | 
can cancel my subscription and you will return my money. 





It gives a_ brilliant, 
It agitates for no reform, 








It is quite impartial; its only bias is 






Distinguished 
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Literary competition closes March 15, 1936. Read and follow all directions 
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LITERARY AWARDS 
Poetry 


This competition is open to all forms of 
verse. Students may send one or several 
poems. If more than one poem is sent, 
they should be clipped together and sent 
as a single entry. No student should 
send more than 200 lines. Three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and ten 
prizes of $5 each. i 


Essay 


Familiar essays on any subject may be 
entered in this group. In the familiar 
essay, authors place emphasis upon their 
personal reaction to the subject at hand, 
Avoid expository writing. The length limit 
is 2,500 words. Three prizes of $50, $25, 
and $15, respectively, and ten prizes of 
$5 each. 


Short Story 


Any narrative work possessing the con- 
pression and unity of effect generally at- 
tributed to the short story may — be 
entered in this group. Length limit pre 
ferred is 3,000 words. Three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and ten 
prizes of $5 each. 


Literary Article 


Entries in this group may be a critical 
essay on the work of some standard au- 
thor, living or dead, or on some other 
subject of literary importance. Biographi- 
cal details may be included and the article 
may take the form of an interview, but 
the main discussion should deal with lit- 
erary aims and literary technique. Length 
limit is 1,000 words. Three prizes: $15, 
$10, and $5, respectively. 


Book Review 


Prizes for book reviews are to be 
awarded primarily for quality of expres- 
sion and for soundness of literary judg- 
ment. Secondary considerations are choice 
of subject, originality of idea, and ap- 
pearance of manuscript. Students may 
discuss any special phase of the book or 
they may consider it as a unit. Limit 
reviews to 300 words. Three prizes: $1, 
$10, $5, respectively. 


Historical Article 


For this group, entrants should submit 
an informational article, preferably based 
on original or first-hand sources, dealing 
with any phase of history, ancient o 
modern. Appraisals of the achievements 
of some historical character are al# 
eligible. Length limit is 1,000 words. 








Three prizes, $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


My Job 


This group is for student description 
of personal experiences in any form df 
gainful employment. Only those wh 
have earned money in their occupation 
are eligible. The article should explail 
as graphically as possible the nature, pur 
pose, and conditions of the work. Length 
limit is 500 words. Three prizes: $1) 
$10, $5, respectively. 


Current Events 

Any article by a student analyzing ané 
interpreting some -important present day 
public problem, either American, foreigs, 
or international, is eligible. EconomiG 
social, historical, and geographical back 
grounds must be considered in the writ 
ing. Length limit is 750 words. Thre 
prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 
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Humor 
Admirers of the world’s great wits are 
hereby given an opportunity to try their 
hands at satire, parody, humorous anec- 
dote. Length limit 500 words, but brevity 
is preferred. Three prizes, $15, $10, $5. 


Autobiographical Sketch 
Everyone has had at least one experi- 
ence in his life that marked a turning 
‘point of one kind or another. This group 
gives you a chance to write up such an 
experience in terms of yourself and the 
world about you. Length limit 1000 

words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


Corona Portable Typewriter 
Awards 

Appearance as well as the contents of 
manuscripts submitted to the Scholastic 
Awards should represent the entrant’s 
most diligent efforts. In order to en- 
courage attention to form in typewritten 
manuscripts, the following prizes are of- 
fered by L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 

For typewritten manuscripts submitted 
to the Short Story and Essay groups, two 
prizes, one for each group, are offered. 
A new portable Corona-Sterling type- 
writer will be awarded one entrant in 
each of these two divisions whose work 
best meets the qualifications of spacing, 
margins, neatness, cleanliness, uniformity, 
accuracy, and observance of the rules 
governing preparation of manuscripts. 

Entries in this competition must have 
“Corona” typed in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page. 


Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 

The following contests of the Scholastic 
Awards are sponsored by Quill and Scroll, 
International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists. First prize for each 
group is noted under the heading Royal 
Typewriter Journalism Awards. Second 
prize in each group is $10. Third is $5. 
In addition, 48 state certificates of honor- 
able mention will be awarded in each. 
Not more than five manuscripts from a 
school will be considered in each group. 
It is preferred that these shall have been 
published in the school newspaper or 
magazine and shall be presented in 
printed form, pasted on paper 84% X Ill 
inches. 

1. News Story. Any event reported for 
a high school paper can be entered in 
this contest. 

2. Feature Story. Contestants may sub- 
mit any one of the types of features 
commonly included in newspapers. 

3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be entered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must 
submit “columns” from three consecutive 
issues of his publication. 

6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 

Royal Typewriter Journalism Awards: 
In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism groups, the Royal Typewriter Co. 
offers a Royal Junior Typewriter for the 
first prize. The six typewriters are the 
latest factory models, especially designed | 
for high school students. ‘These prizes | 
have been selected as appropriate to the 
journalism groups in recognition of the 





function of the typewriter in connection 
with the high school newspaper. 











Today’s Limerick 
The waiter said: “Try the ragout,” 
When asked to suggest something nout; | 
Then said to the cook, | 
s With a sly backward look; | 
The gent wants a bowl of beef’ stout.” 
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You and your coach know that it =~ { 

takes a great combination of 7, 

things to get in condition and hi 

stay in condition for your team. ——e \ 
On the training table, for \ 


instance, thousands of players 
have learned te rely on a daily 
breakfast of Shredded Wheat as 
an important part of the job. 
For each crisp, golden-brown 
biscuit supplies a perfect bal- 
ance of the vital elements you 
need. It’s 100% whole wheat — 
and that means just the right 
amount of mineral salts, cal- 
cium, carbohydrates, proteins, 
vitamins, phosphorus, iron and 
bran. 

Try this delicious breakfast 
tomorrow morning. Shredded 
Wheat will lend a powerful help- 
ing hand toward kecping you in 
condition, 











Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE IDEAL ROOM 
That Youve Always 

















Hoy many times in your imagination have 
you planned your “ideal room”? .. . Just as 
you wanted it—with just the things you'd like in 
it .. . Now here’s a real opportunity! 

Keuffel and Esser Co., outstanding manufac- 
turers of engineering and drafting materials since 
1867, gives you the opportunity to plan such a 
room—and to win a cash prize if your plan is a 
good one. The room must be approximately 14x 
16 feet; after that you may design it to please 
yourself. Put the windows and doors where you 
want them . . . have all your favorite furniture 
. . » bunks, instead of a bed, if you prefer ... 
a radio. a workbench—or any and all of the extras 
you need to make your room just as you would 
like it! 

Now is the time to develop a plan for this room. 


Here is your opportunity—this year’s 


& E Masten- DrarrsMan CONTEST 


This project is but one of three, all equally fascinating, in the 
1935-36 K & E Master-Draftsman Contest. 


CASH PRIZES 


USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
HONORABLE MENTION AWARDS 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 











ADDRESS 











WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


of this interesting and unusual contest which 



















stresses the practical benefits which the stu- 
dent will derive from the proper use of me- 


chanical drawing instruments ;— 


SEND FOR 12 PAGE 
INSTRUCTIVE LEAFLET 


“Drafting Materials, Their Care and Use”. 
Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring this to 
you, together with 2 generous size sheets of 


K & E Duplex Drawing Paper (widely pre- 





ferred by leading architects and engineers) 
and also another interesting 16-page leaflet, 
“Elementary Instructions for Operating the 
Slide Rule”, which will appeal to you in- 
stantly. Read the coupon below carefully. 


Then mark and mail it at once. 








NEW YORK HOBOKEN, N. J. CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 300 Adams St.. Hoboken. N. J. 
Kindly send me (check material desired) : 
Your 12-page booklet, “Drafting Materials, Their Full details of the K ELEMENTARY 
0 } and Use”, ome ‘Miementars "Seotreditose & E sly and the INSTRUCTIONS 
for Operating the Slide Rule’ and two gene _— three attractive project OPERATING 
sized she of Duplex Drawing Paper, for whic! sheets 0° ge. s q 
——a——«.. sheets, at! no charge Drawing Materials SLIDE RULE 
. 4 €S8CR co 
NAME. ...02002cscecccsccccnccccngerccbesecccesseseseresccnsesecccossccpecoboccsscescoes Slide Rules Sent 


















Measuring Tapes 
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Surveying Instruments Le. 

SCHOOL & MECH v 
DRAWING. TEACHER . 
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